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THE 


CLERGY REVIEW 


® THE NEW PAGANISM FOR YOUTH (IL) 


SOME CRITICISM OF THE ‘“ OUTLINE FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS AND THEIR PARENTS.”’ 


By THE Rev. Joun G. Vance, M.A., Ph.D. 

‘“‘ It is not only books, but our lives that are going 
to pot ’’ (Outline, p. 868). 

** Perhaps you can make sense of it. 


I can’t—not, at least, in ordinary words or 
sentences ’’ (Outline, p. 756). 


H ideas and mighty movements attract great 


and competent minds. By fearful mischance, 
they also exert a strange fascination over faddists 
and cranks. What is even more deplorable, 
they captivate fanatics. Thus all the great movements 
of the mind and spirit and all the loftier themes that 
concern our life, to wit, religion, philosophy, art in all 
its lovely forms, politics, science,.command the lives 
and loves of strangely different devotees. Devotees of 
all the types write books. While some talk sense, others 


revel in nonsense: whence the present awful welter of 
books. 


These remarks are prompted by Mrs. Mitchison’s 
Outline of Knowledge for Boys and Girls, and their 
Parents, published by Victor Gollancz. Some of the 
sections are by thoroughly competent people and give 
a remarkably good, clear, keen presentation of knowledge 
in a form more or less suited to highly intellectual youth. 
Other vastly important sections have been entrusted to 
young and irresponsible faddists, who write unpleasant 
nonsense with a tremendous air of importance. The 
whole has been edited by Mrs. Naomi Mitchison who 
obviously has the narrow, violent outlook of the fanatic. 
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Thus, from the ground plan of the book, for which she 
is presumably responsible, all references to God and the 
worship of God, to religion, to goodness, to morality, 
are definitely and entirely excluded. It would, in fact, 
serve as a text-book in Soviet Russia. There is more 
chatter about Totemism—nearly all, as we shall see, 
woefully inaccurate—than Christianity, which has none 
but the curtest passing reference. And whereas a whole 
section is devoted to the attractiveness of dancing, as 
_ of the pattern of life—‘‘ Isadora Duncan danced 

arefoot and in transparent draperies which followed 
the lines of her body . . .”’—not a word is said about 
the love and worship of Almighty God. 


Before we examine these omissions somewhat closer, 
we must indicate another lacuna. Mrs. Mitchison, 
I honestly believe, does not know of the existence of 
philosophy. She certainly does not know what philosophy 
is, for she thinks two of her contributors—Mr. Gerald 
Heard and Mr. Olaf Stapleton—philosophers, whereas 
they are no more than shallow fiction-writers, Mr. Heard 
about pre-history and Mr. Stapleton about the future. 
She even says, on page 419, in one of those intolerable, 
‘“‘ chirrup-y ’’ introductions, that ‘‘ A philosopher is 
someone who loves knowledge—and so does everyone 
who is writing—or they wouldn’t be (writing).’’ So our 
fiction-writers, our historians, chemists, and the whole 
vast horde of authors are all philosophers! Possibly, 
Mrs. Mitchison herself is a philosopher! Has she never 
heard that knowledge comes and wisdom tarries? Or 
that philosophers, while they do indeed love knowledge, 
are differentiated by their love of wisdom? Or that they 
are known by their study and their vision of ultimates 
and of causes? I frankly believe that she has never 
heard of it—I mean of philosophy pure and undefiled— 
that she knows nothing about it, and being editor has 
thus omitted reference to some of the greatest, mightiest, 
and most majestic visions granted to the race of men. 
Of course, it is no harm that Mrs. Mitchison knows 
nought of all this. There is no harm in genuine 
ignorance: it is even lovable. But is it not a pity that 
she should edit an encyclopedia for children and their 
parents and thus tend to perpetuate not only her fanatical 
oe but her ignorances? It may be that I do 

rs. Mitchison a wrong, in which case, in all sincerity, 
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I ask her pardon. It may be that she disapproves of 
philosophy, and for that reason has omitted the great 
and daring adventures of the mind. 


In this case, I would recall the purport of an inaugural 
address delivered by Lord Oxford and Asquith—possibly 
Mrs. Mitchison disapproves of Lord Asquith!—as Lord 
Rector of Edinburgh. In language at once of conviction 
and rare beauty, he spoke of the inspiring deeds of 
mankind to be sought among the great minds of history, 
of the enthralling visions granted to the chosen few, 
and besought his youthful listeners to spend part of their 
lives in commerce with these writers of vision, splendour 
and power. For in the commerce with greatness, they 
would lose their own littleness and thus don something 
of the greatness which they had learnt to love. Lord 
Oxford’s conviction, expressed by him in his rhythmic, 
limpid prose, is shared by all the greater minds of our 
day. Indeed, it is one of the most undeviating of our 
European convictions. And among all the men of genius 
who have stirred and enthralled the world, there are 
to be found in places of dignity and precedence, the 
philosophers, who have tried to see the world steadily 
and: whole—‘‘ over the Ball of it, peering and prying ’’— 
who have loved Wisdom, sought Justice, cherished 
Liberty and attained Truth. They, with the great poets, 
have shed the noon-day brightness of human genius in 
dark places across the world. 


Are our children to hear nothing whatever of these 
mighty adventures of the mind? Or, perhaps, does 
Mrs. Mitchison disapprove of Pythagoras, Plato, and 
Plotinus? And are Aristotle and St. Thomas also under 
the ban of her displeasure? Are the children to know 
all about their insides of course, and the fertilization 
of human ova, all about the tyranny of the family, and 
the great work of Lenin in spite of the ‘‘ nightmare of 
violence ’’ of the British and their Allies(!)'—and, at the 
same time, nothing whatever about the great achieve- 
ments of the mind? And are we to remain silent and 
thus to participate by silence in Mrs. Mitchison’s guilt 
in robbing the children of their birthright as Europeans, 


1 This by Mr. Lance Beales who lectures at the London School 
of Economics. By the way, do we pay Higher Education rates 
in London, so that nonsense of this kind should be taught at 
London University? 
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as heirs of an old and mighty civilization? Mrs. 
Mitchison’s omission must be due either to an amazing 
ignorance, or to a quality of fanaticism which she 
certainly does not lack. Possibly she is following her 
Bolshevik models closely, for they, too, for good reason, 
hate and fear the wisdom and truth of philosophy: in 
any case her omissions are terrifying. 


It would be easy to indicate further deadly omissions, 
as for instance of poetry,*® but I have chosen to emphasize 
the suppression of philosophers and philosophy. We 
Catholics have for long ages set store by pure philo- 
sophy; we have cultivated wisdom and sought truth; we 
have been protagonists of reason, when the unrealists 
and irrationalists, as in this volume of Outlines, have 
been paying nought but lip-service to reason. We 
therefore lift our voices in reasoned denunciation, in 
solemn and urgent protest against the ignorance or 
fanaticism of one who can omit the philosophers’ search 
for wisdom and truth from such a survey. Let none 
say that the knowledge is not suitable for children. 
When a History of Science or a History of Ideas is 
printed, Philosophy is eminently suitable and is in any 
case a thousand times more suitable, more enlightening, 
and more within a child’s compass than masses of the 
stuff that Mrs. Mitchison prints. And did not even 
Salomon Reinach write the famous ‘‘Lettres & Zoé’’—or 
am I out of Mrs. Mitchison’s depth? 


The book is dedicated to the young, and Mrs. Mitchison 
has striven to be chatty and bright, succeeding, I find, to 
an intolerable degree. The inside cover gives delightful 
pictures of elephants, seals, walrus, and other friends of 
childhood. The editor provides an introduction to each 
of the three parts of the book, and a tiny biography of 
the writer before each section. Moreover, a pen and 
ink sketch of each writer is presented, though they 
presumably need not be taken over seriously. In these 
tabloid biographies the children are told that Professor 
and Mrs. Singer have ‘‘a great many friends ’’; that 
Dr. Eric Strauss ‘* wears an eye-glass so as to impress 
patients ’’; that Mr. Pirie has an ‘‘ eldest son John ”’; 


2 The study of poetry might lead to the reading of Dante and 
to visions not dreamt of by these poor Communists with their 
pathetic belief in economics! 
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Mr. Stapledon ‘‘ swims iin the sea all the year round ’’; 
that Mr. Charles Skepper, who writes on the family, is 
‘‘ quite young’’; that Mr. Gerald Heard “has a 
Siamese cat which he teases, but it likes him all the 
same.’ From this ‘ gush,’ one gathers that the book 
is destined for tiny tots—or at least small children. With 
what, then, does Mrs. Mitchison serve them ? 


It opens with an austere article on : ‘‘ What science can 
do and what it cannot ’—followed then by a History of 
Science which might be found in any Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and by a long and in many ways valuable 
section by Professor Winifred Cullis on Physiology; with 
plenty of diagrams and information ‘ galore’ about 
reproduction. There follows a poor effort on Psychology 
by Dr. Eric Strauss, who gives us the impression of being 
well out of his depth, and an article on Biology, much 
of it extraordinarily good, with plenty of dogmatic 
statements about ape-ancestors, a full diagrammatic 
explanation of fertilization and of the determination 
of sex, an urgent plea for Eugenics and for the 
sterilization of the unfit which is impeded, thinks our 
naif author, ‘‘ because ’’—this is really pathetic!— 
‘‘Members of Parliament, when they were young, 
did not have an Outline for Boys and Girls.’ The 
first part continues with interesting papers—interesting, 
that is, for thoughtful grown-ups—on Applied: Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Astronomy and Mathematics, and 
comes to a halt with a paper on the structure of the 
Earth. 


As the attention of the children has to be won by the 
editor’s patter, do the little readers really need, before 
they can reproduce their kind, to know all about repro- 
duction and to have heaps of information about fertiliza- 
tion and chromosomes thrust upon them? Do they, the 
little ones, need just the same full information as their 
parents? Information, of course, and true information, 
but is there no measure? I almost expected a section on 
Venereal Disease and another on Contraception and 
Abortion. Would not these be inspiring topics for little 
children? I only raise these questions in passing. Does 
an infant who can be interested in Mr. Heard’s Siamese 
cat, really need to know before it can sleep peacefully 
that ‘‘it is only a matter of time before bio-chemists 
discover enough about the chemical conditions under 
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which babies grow inside their mothers’ bodies before 
they are born, to make it possible to bring them up 
artificially from the egg stage in the laboratory . . . like 
chicks from eggs in an incubator .. .”’ (p. 300). And 
will he wait breathlessly for the assurance which follows 
immediately. . . . ‘‘ When this can be done, mothers 
will no longer have to put up with the trouble and 
danger of bearing children.’’* At this point I expected 
an excursus with diagrams and pictures on Obstetrics, 
and was relieved that the author felt he had said enough. 
Really one gets amazingly bored by all this sexual 
chatter and preoccupation. Is this generation likely to 
be judged by the next-but-one—how they will laugh !— 
as a strange people who exhibited a passionate and 
monotonous interest in their insides both psychological 
and physiological ? 

Apart from obsession with sex and the detailed 
description in ordinary language of sexual phenomena, 
and apart from a certain number of trivialities, omissions 
and peculiarities, there is nothing in Part I which an 
intelligent child could not get out of the small books on 
scientific subjects which flood the markets.‘ The 
sections of Part I and most of the little scientific books 
have the same accent, the same prejudices, the same pre- 
suppositions, and the same ideas that represent the 
fashion of the moment. Why then did Mrs. Mitchison 
put it all into this outline? Apparently she wished to 
give a comprehensive setting for the study of civiliza- 
tion, and show the children exactly where they stood in 
the universe. That setting must definitely exclude 
God, or any suggestion that the universe is the work of 
God. It must teach the children to satisfy their thoughts 
about ultimates with scientific statements concerning 


3 So the author, with his pretty vision of men and women made 
in incubators, shows I suppose the stupidity of the barbaric 
belief in souls! 

*In Dr. Singer’s section, the History of Science, he gives a 
trifling and rather hurried account of medieval science. 
Naturally Roger Bacon (1214-1294) is mentioned as a most famous 
Englishman, but he is not styled a Franciscan. Dr. Singer, in 
his valuable paper on the Legacy of Israel (p. 299), calls him 
*‘ the Franciscan Roger Bacon ’’—and so do other writers. Did 
the editor perhaps insist that ‘“‘ Franciscan ’’ should be struck 
out? Did she perhaps fear that the minds of children might be 
polluted by reference to the dear and gentle St. Francis? 
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atomic structure, Extra-galactic Nebulw, Fitzgerald’s 
Contraction and the rest. 


‘* It is true,’’ said Lord Bacon in his essay on Atheism, 
‘‘that a little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to 
atheism; but depth in philosophy bringeth man’s mind 
to religion; for while the mind of man looketh upon 
second causes scattered (Physics, Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, Physiology, Biology, etc.)’ it may sometimes rest 
in them, and go no further; but when it beholdeth the 
chain of them, confederate and linked together, it must 
needs fly to God.’’ And the reader will recall the 
triumphant outburst in the opening line: ‘‘ I had rather 
believe all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, and 
the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without a 
mind’... But perhaps Mrs. Mitchison does not 
approve of Lord Bacon. 


One other point I want to put to Mrs. Mitchison. Why 
didn’t she give an outline of knowledge which would 
really interest children? At school we give them classes 
and instruction about Physics, Biology, Mathematics, 
and the structure of the Earth. Some are interested in 
these subjects and show a real thirst for knowledge; 
many are not. But all apparently—I speak of boys, 
knowing nothing about girls—are vastly interested in 
aeroplanes, airships, and gliding, and they devour 

onderable articles about aeronautics and aero-dynamics. 

hen they love motors in all their complex detail, and 
practise identification of make, by characteristic noise, 
at the maximum distance. Some are keen on gardens, 
and will, for instance, give a wonderful account of leaf- 
colour in April—others are devotees of the Zoo. All 
seem to delight in battle-ships, and they know every 
record flight and almost every record in games and 
sports. 

Now why in the world, if Mrs. Mitchison wishes to lay 
children under tribute, does she not give them outlines 
of the sort of knowledge they want, and trust their 
schools to give them the necessary training in science? 
Why must Mrs. Mitchison step in to instruct both 

arents and educationists? Why? It is all too woe- 
ully obvious. She is a strident disbeliever and wishes 
to inculcate disbelief. Hence the plan of the book, the 


5 Obviously the words in brackets are ours. 
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drift of Part I, the terrifying omissions. Hence the 
omission of the philosophers, who have sometimes found 
it difficult to see anything but God. Hence the fact that 
Plato, the man of science, is mentioned, but never 
Plato, the seer. Hence the preoccupation with 
applied science to the exclusion of the great poets. 

ence the fact that Mrs. Mitchison thinks it desirable 
that children should know more about her collaborators 
—the trivialities that I have cited about eye-glasses and 
cats—than about the life of Jesus Christ. Had Mrs. 
Mitchison expressed her atheism in a book for grown- 
ups, I should have reviewed it differently. But this 
assault on the very basis of our civilization, on our belief 
in the living God, and the commandments of God, con- 
veyed by message and implication to children, is an act 
which I find it hard to forgive. It is indeed a poisoning 
of the wells and a corruption of childhood. It is so 
horrible a thing that Mrs. Mitchison cannot know what 
she is doing. Her fanaticism, on this point, must have 
een in her the thousand echoes in our lives that tell 
of God.° 


The second part of the volume devoted to civilization, 
opens with a paper on the World’s History, to which we 
should greatly like to refer. To do the author justice, 
however, we should need to give long quotations and 
indeed to summarize what is already little more than a 
collection of chapter headings. Nevertheless, we should 
like to — two striking passages from Lord Acton, for 
even if Mrs. Mitchison does not geet of him, we feel 
that the authors of this paper on the world’s history may 
pause and listen. 


In a paper entitled ‘‘ Political Thoughts on the 


*The publisher, Mr. Victor Gollancz, must share the blame 
for this volume. It is dedicated to five little Mitchisons and 
‘five little Gollancz’s. Of the Mitchison family I know nothing 
except that Mr. Mitchison contributes a remarkably clear paper 
on Law and Government in the Outline. But the name Gollancz 
is well known. I should like to remind the little Gollancz’s 
that their Uncle Israel was a great Shakespearean scholar 
and a lover of poets, and that their Uncle Hermann was a 
greatly respected Rabbi. They are of the great Jewish race 
which has stood for belief in the one God and for obedience 
to His commandments. A Catholic priest, therefore, bids the 
children remember their race, their family, and their mighty 
inheritance of belief. 
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Church,’’ Lord Acton wrote: ‘‘ Then followed the ages 
which are not unjustly called the Dark Ages, in which 
were laid the foundations of all the happiness that has 
been since enjoyed, and of all the greatness that has been 
achieved, by men. The good seed, from which a new 
Christian civilization sprang, was striking roots in the 
ground. Catholicism appeared as the religion of masses. 
In those times of simple faith there was no opportunity 
to call forth an Augustine or an Athanasius. It was not 
an age of conspicuous saints, but sanctity was at no time 
so general. The holy men of the first centuries shine 
with an intense brilliancy from the midst of the surround- 
ing corruption. Legions of saints—individually for the 
most part obscure, because of the atmosphere of light 
around them-—throng the five illiterate centuries, from 
the close of the great dogmatic controversies to the rise 
of a new theology and the commencement of new con- 
tests with Hildebrand, Anselm, and Bernard. All the 
manifestations of the Catholic spirit in those days bear 
a character of vastness and popularity. <A single idea— 
the words of one man—electrified hundreds and thou- 
sands. In such a state of the world, the Christian ideas 
were able to become incarnate, so to speak, in durable 
forms, and succeeded in animating the political institu- 
tions as well as the social life of the nations.’” 


In another essay, entitled ‘‘ Freedom in Christianity,”’ 
Lord Acton wrote: ‘‘ Looking back over the space of a 
thousand years, which we call the Middle Ages, to get an 
estimate of the work they have done, if not towards 
perfection in their institutions, at least towards attain- 
ing the knowledge of political truth, this is what we 
find: Representative government, which was unknown 
to the ancients, was almost universal. The methods of 
election were crude; but the principle that no tax was 
lawful that was not granted by the class that paid it— 
that is, that taxation was inseparable from representa- 
tion—was recognized, not as the privilege of certain 
countries, but as the right of all. Not a prince in the 
world, said Philip de Commines, can levy a penny with- 
out the consent of the people. Slavery was almost 
everywhere extinct; and absolute power was deemed 
more intolerable and more criminal than slavery. The 
right of insurrection was not oniy admitted but defined, 


" History of Freedom and Other Essays, p. 200. 
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as a duty sanctioned by religion. Even the principles of 
the Habeas Corpus Act was already known. The issue 
of ancient politics was an absolute state planted on 
slavery. The political produce of the Middle Ages was 
a system of states in which authority was restricted by 
the representation of powerful classes, by privileged 
associations, and by the acknowledgment of duties 
superior to those which are imposed by man.’” 


Now Lord Acton was no mean judge. He was a great 
European with a wealth of knowledge, a power of 
intellect, and a breadth of vision that few men of these 
later times have énjoyed. And if his statements be true, 
ought place not to be found in the history of the whole 
world for these mighty achievements of the Dark and 
Middle Ages? And might not a large part of the credit 
be given to the Catholic Church? And would it not be 
possible to say that the life of Jesus Christ has altered 
the whole history of the world more than any other 
event? And is not that history? 


We must hurry along to consider two last are over 
which we can delay. The first is by Mr. Gerald Heard 
on the history of ideas. Mr. Heard ‘‘ is very nearly my 
best friend,’’ writes Mrs. Mitchison. ‘‘ Ideas,’’ says 
Mr. Heard, were originally ‘“ unconscious generaliza- 
tions, or unconscious principles or laws ”’ of behaviour 
«In origin ideas are very like instincts.’’ And so 
we ‘plunge quickly into the ideas of the first men! 
Obviously this can be little more than fiction, and even 
when the author could ascertain certain truths, he 
prefers his unsupported imaginings. Thus after talking 
about the first men and their cave-drawings, which he 
says were sympathetic magic, he suggests that the 
primitive men felt ‘‘ a curious kinship with animals, sO 
that they thought of animals as if they were men’’. . 
‘“* So we get the rise of that curious custom which all 
people seem to have had in the long-past’—the custom 
called Totemism’”’ . . . ‘‘ Their idea of their own alive- 
ness and the aliveness of the animals was not divided.” 
Now, I beg to remind Mr. Heard that he is, at this point, 
well off the track. Totemism is demonstrably not the 
starting point of ideas among men. Many of the 


® Op. cit., p. 39. 
* Italics our own. 
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ethnologically oldest people knew nothing of Totemism. 
Pre-Totemistic stages of culture are known. Totemism, 
moreover, is not a necessary stage in human develop- 
ment. Sir James Frazer has shown that at least three 
leading races in history, and among them the Indo- 
Germanic and Semitic, originally knew nothing of 
Totemism. These are some of the facts known to all 
who collect the evidence. Thus I venture to lay aside all. 
Mr. Heard’s fictitious pre-history which leads him to 
say ‘‘. . . so we get the rise of that curious custom which 
all people seem to have had in the long-past—the 
custom called Totemism.’’ If we must have more about 
Totemism than Christianity, let it be real and not 
imaginary Totemism! This we have a right to demand 
in the name of truth. 


We are taken step by step through the ideas of men, 
how they came to think of ‘ right’ and property and 
how property led to greed, war, and general unhappi- 
ness. Men, then, little by little projected their ideas 
externally. ‘‘ They read their own characters and 
passions into the forces of nature ... Their gods were 
only ‘men writ large’’”’ ... ‘‘ Men began to think of 
a soul which lived on, separated from the body, and this 
in turn brought fear for their fate in a future life... . 
They got their personal safety on their brain and like 
most frightened people they became cowardly and 


cruel... All that mattered was that you should some- 
how make yourself as comfortable as possible in 
eternity ... So the vast system of religion grew 


up...’ Mightn’t one have guessed the trend of it all 
—just to show that religion is a monstrous growth of 
untutored barbaric people, whose ideas had run riot and 
caused them to become cowardly and cruel? ‘“‘ But,”’ 
continues Mr. Heard, ‘‘ the truth behind all these ideas— 
however they may have been perverted, and however 
much harm the perversion has done—is that if you live 
for others and for great causes, you will find that you get 
away from the fear of what will happen to you person- 
ally, and that you have a large and free and hopeful life 
that accident cannot touch... That is the truth 
behind these stories, and it is because of this truth in 
them that these stories and parables can still be taught.” 
Does God, I wonder, suppress both reason and the sense 
of humour in those who deny His existence? 
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Up to this point I-have followed Mr. Heard, thinking 
him a prosy, Atheist fiction-writer, dangerous to a 
degree, probably sincere, certainly muddle-headed. 
Now, however, I lose patience completely. He wants to 
say that men gradually saw that they were brothers of 
all men .. . and he quotes as the great influences in 
favour of this truth . . . Socrates, the Stoics, and the 
Buddha. Mr. Heard is—so Mrs. Mitchison says—“ half 
Scotch, half Irish.”’ A Celt, he must have heard 
of Christianity and of the definite teaching of Jesus 
Christ. He must know, as well as we, that Christ gave 
a New Commandment that we should love one another. 
The very sayings of Christ, ‘‘ Love your enemies . . . ,” 
“* By this shall all men know that you are My disciples 
that you have love one for another ’’—the New Com- 
mandment, the Lord’s Prayer, Christ’s prayer from the 
Cross—are thoroughly known to him. Yet to children 
he suppresses the name of Jesus Christ, among those who 
taught men to love one another, and quotes Socrates, the 
Stoics, and the gentle Buddha. For such writing I have 
nothing but scorn and indignation. In any event, the 
article on the history of ideas ends in the confused 
thought and wild conjecture of bemused Atheism. That 
is why I said that Mr. Heard is not, as Mrs. Mitchison 
thinks, a philosopher, but only a shallow fiction-writer. 


As Mr. Heard has demolished our altars by showing 
that they have nothing to do with God, religion, worship, 
sacrifice, faith, hope or love, Mr. Skepper assails our 
hearths in his paper on The Family. rs. Mitchison 
tells us that he is ‘“‘ quite young and hasn’t done any- 
thing very exciting yet. . ..’ Now I wonder why Mrs. 
Mitchison chose so young a person, the glibness of whose 
pseudo-scientific style is intolerable, to deal with the im- 
portant subject of the family, for children! Isn’t this 
surprisingly light-hearted and irresponsible on her part! 
Anyway, Mr. Skepper rushes ahead with all that patter 
about economic dependence and independence which is 
thought to sound learned and scientific! Personally I 
gravely suspect if anyone talks economics, that he is 
spinning cobwebs, and apparently every brother 
economist thinks so, too! Moreover, to discuss the 
family primarily or exclusively in terms of economic 
dependence is really not scientific. It merely shows an 
undue and sometimes vicious emphasis on an important 
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but accidental feature. If one says truly that Napoleon 
was about two-thirds water, which he, you and I really 
are, one does not learn much about Napoleon. Similarly, 
if one treats the family as an economic unit only, like 
some miniature State, one loses its typical, natural and 
essential features. One strikes the accident for the sub- 
stance. However, listen to the sort of thing that the 
young author offers us. ‘‘ The sexual act, which is the . 
only physical connection between father and child, is 
private. Nine months go by between the sexual act.and 
birth. So the simplest thing is not to make a child’s 
father responsible for it, but the child’s mother’s hus- 
band, who is, of course, usually the same man. It would 
not be possible to do this unless mother and father had 
gone through a public marriage ceremony.’’ Hence 
marriage! How tactfully this is put for children! A 
little later he explains that in Russia a child must have 
a “‘ financial father’’ . . . “‘ but in Soviet Russia there 
are créches and kindergartens and children’s organiza- 
tions, and these take the place of a father. It is their 
existence which makes it possible to remove the rule that 
a father and mother must go on living together.’’ And 
this is styled by Mrs. Mitchison thinking for oneself! 
I had thought that it was ordinary Russian mumble- 
jumble ... But obviously Mr. Skepper must be for- 
given much, as he really does not know what a home is 
or what a family means. He writes, for instance— 
“Most of us learn special subjects at school, but the 
ordinary and more important knowledge—knowledge of 
the danger of disease, of the use of money, of the laws 
and customs of our country—we pick up at home from 
our parents. We also learn at home the best way to 
behave on various occasions.’’ This is an interesting 
and enlightening passage. Look at the catalogue of 
things learnt in the home, and pity poor young Mr. 
Skepper! Let us think for a moment what any of us 
would mean by home—the atmosphere of kindness and 
love which rejoiced selflessly in the good of each and of 
all; the love of father, mother, sisters, each of which 
helped by its warmth to develop our minds, our charac- 
ters, and our feelings; the gentle, patient reproofs and 
admonitions; the firm insistence on obedience and self- 
control; the equally clear recognition of the authority of 
our parents; the punishments for little acts of meanness, 
cowardice, and untruthfulness; the encouragement to be 
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generous in giving things and unselfish in giving service; 
the long and loving lessons given by story, word, in- 
cident, reproof in duty and obedience to conscience; the 
grave words that referred to dishonour as something to 
be avoided even at the cost of life, and to honour as the 
code of real living; the joy and privilege felt in the 
worship of Almighty God upon whom we were taught to 
depend as much in thought and prayer, as we do in fact 
and truth. These are some of the thoughts conjured up 
for many of us when we think of ‘‘ home.”’ 


If Mr. Skepper wants it put ‘ scientifically,’ he can 
have it. We were, among other things, taught love, 
affection, generosity, truthfulness, obedience, self- 
control, duty, honour and the worship of God. This 
picture will surely appeal to many thousands of people, 
as, in the main, just and true, whereas Mr. Skepper’s 
vision will attract none but a palsied few. Besides—but 
only in passing—many are never taught at home the 
things to which he attaches so much importance, namely, 
the danger of disease and the use of money. 


Possibly one of the most preposterous sections even by 
Mr. Skepper, deals with the beliefs of the Catholic 
Church concerning the family. I cite a few of the more 
flagrant passages: ‘‘ The Church believes that men and 
women should love God, and that if they loved one 
another, it interfered with that. So it was said by those 
in authority in the Church that it was sinful for men 
and women to be lovers. . . . It was impossible to stop 
ordinary men and women from falling in love with one 
another and wanting their full sex satisfaction, so this 
was allowed between married people ... ‘ It is better 
to marry than to burn’ was one of the well-known say- 
ings of the Middle Ages”... The position of women 
was curiously affected by the belief in the sinfulness of 
sex... There was supposed to be something wrong 
about sex (being an adult functioning man or woman) 
and especially about being a woman; women were made 
to feel ashamed of themselves just because they were 
women ... Women were regarded as the root of all 
evil... The idea that women were evil...” 


Whatever is Mr. Skepper thinking of And where 
%” This remark is made by Mr. Skepper—and passed by Mrs. 


Naomi Mitchison. Has neither heard of St. Paul? Haven’t they 
read St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians? 
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does he get these foul notions of our beliefs? Is it 
possible to find a greater travesty of the truth? Yet all 
these writers afflicted with communist beliefs talk this 
appalling nonsense about the Catholic Church. Have 
they got it from Russian pamphlets and newspapers? 
If one reflects for a moment that we have held and 
repeated down the centuries the commandment to 
honour father and mother, that we have held and 
repeated the teaching of Christ, that we have repeated 
and commented the teaching of St. Paul—‘‘ Husbands 
love your wives as Christ has loved the Church ’’—that 
we have believed and taught that the family is a natural 
unit, a holy unit, and a divinely instituted unit, that we 
as individuals and a body regard these statements about 
sex and about women as tragic heresy and confusion, 
that it is we Christians that have given to women a 
position of dignity, honour and esteem that they never 
enjoyed before, and to the family a pattern in the Holy 
Family of Jesus, Mary and Joseph, then: if one thus 
reflects, it is clearly time to rise and resist with indig- 
nation these calamitous and irresponsible untruths. 

Mr. Skepper ends this paper by saying: ‘‘ Marriage 
laws and the unequal treatment of women are therefore 
only likely to disappear if and when we devise other 
means of bringing up children which will do the job as 
well as the family does.’’ Should the day come in Mr. 
Skepper’s lifetime, which may well be in view of his 
youth, when the State interferes with the family, he will 
find the Catholic Church speaking in no uncertain 
voice, in resistance and rebuke, in defence of our hearths, 
in defence of the family which God instituted and Christ 
blessed, which we shall maintain undefiled and inviolate 
if need be, in spite of all the world. 


Enough has been said to give some impression of this 
volume of outlines for children. Its appearance is the 
ugliest portent of my lifetime, and its reception from the 
elated extremists and communists, the Bernard Shaws 
and Bertrand Russells, and from the whole company of 
those who own no allegiance to Christianity, is terribly 


significant. The harm that it will do is almost im- 
measurable. 


It is time we began seriously to defend our hearths and 
altars, for the communist onslaught grows daily in 
violence. The menace is now in our midst. And if 
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a@ weariness seize us as of men whose civilization is 
doomed to perish, we may perhaps arouse ourselves and 
gird ourselves for battle when we reflect that the assault 
is now made on the homes and beliefs of our children. 
In very deed, it is our whole civilization that is at stake, 
our belief in God the Father and Christ His Son, our 
standards of moral goodness and moral evil, our code of 
honour, our sense of public duty, our conception of 
liberty and justice and decency, our groups and institu- 
tions, and above all the God-given unit of the family. 
Is there nought in all this that might evoke some 
prolonged, and spirited defence? Indeed, had I power 
or authority, I should suggest that once again the cry 
should ring through all this land of England and through 
Christian Europe, the ancient battle-cry—‘ For our 
hearths and altars.’’ 





THE MAGI AND THEIR STAR 
By THE Rev. F. J. Smita, S.J., B.A. 
Q: the sixth of January the Church commemorates 


in the feast of the Epiphany the coming of — 

those Wise Men who were the first fruits of the 

Gentiles and were led by a star to pay homage 
to Him, Who was ‘a light to the revelation of the 
Gentiles.’’ It is the purpose of this essay to enquire, 
who were these Wise Men, the Magi, why did they 
journey to Jerusalem, and what was the star that led 
them ? 


First, therefore, who were the Magi? Magi were to 
be found in ancient times in many places: in Persia, in 
Cappadocia, in Cilicia; and, according to the traditional 
account, they were a Median priestly race. Father 
Messina, S8.J., Professor at the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, in a recently published work,’ modifies this 
traditional account. 


According to him, the Magi were originally those who 
received from Zoroaster, or more correctly Zarathustra, 
the teaching which he had learned from Ahura Mazda, 
the Wise Lord. Hence the Magi were originally neither 
a race nor priests. This conclusion, which he supports 
by a thorough examination of the testimony of ancient 
writers, he deduces also from an argument drawn from 
the etymology of the name Magi. The word maga means 
a gift, the gift namely of the religion taught by the 
Supreme Being, Ahura Mazda, the Wise Lord, to 
Zarathustra. Maga-van and its later derivatives, magu- 
and mogu-, that is, the words used for Magi, signify 
those who shared this gift. 


Against this view, however, we have the testimony 
of Herodotus who mentions the Magi in a list of Median 
races. This has deterred some writers, as, for example, 
the author of the article on the Magi.in Hasting’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, from adopting an opinion 
similar to that of Father Messina. But the difficulty 


1 Der Ursprung der Magier und die zarathustrischen Religion. 
Rome, 1930. B 
17 
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created by Herodotus can be solved. The Magi, it 
seems, lived apart from others and followed their own 
customs and usages which differed from those of the 
Persians among whom they lived.* It is even probable 
that men left their own tribes when they became Magi, 
and in this connection we may recall that Daniel and 
his Jewish companions, when, at the order of King 
Nabuchadonosor, they entered the school in which they 
were to acquire the letters and the tongue of the 
Chaldeans, were quite evidently separated from their 
families.* Hence, it is easy to understand how Herodotus 
could mistake the Magi for a race, living as they dfd 
separated from the people around them, and having their 
own peculiar customs and ways of acting. Herodotus, 
as most authors agree, did not gain his information from 
one who was himself a Magus. Testimony, therefore, 
more weighty than his, may be found in various Greek 
writers whose knowledge, as can be shown, rests upon 
a tradition derived from men who had learned of 
Magism from the Magi themselves and from their 
writings. Among the originators of this tradition, are 
to be placed historians as Xanthos and Dino, and 
philosophers and learned men of the circle round Plato, 
as Eudoxus, Hermodorus, Aristotle and Theopompus. 
Later writers whose knowledge has its source in this 
tradition bear the highest testimony to the character 
and teaching of the Magi. Father Messina gathers 
together some of what is said by these writers in the 
following paragraph :* 

‘** They are on the one hand great philosophers who 
impart wisdom to the King,* in fact, teachers of states- 
manship by whom the kings must be educated if they 
wish to come to the throne.* On the other hand they 
are the best of the Persians, zealous in leading a holy 
life,’ and honouring the gods with hymns and sacrifices.’ 


2 Op. cit., p. T7. Father Messina supports his statement by 
a reference to Ammianus Marcellinus, v.g. XIII, 6, 35. 


5 Dan. i. 

* Op. cit., p. 42, supported by the references given below. 

5 Nicol. Damasc. Hzerc. de Virt. et Vit., 67. Dio Chrys. Or., 
7 


49, 7. 
6 Alcib. I, 121 sq., Cic. De Div. I, 41, 90 sq., Apul. Apologia 26. 
7 Strabo Geogr. XV, 3, 1, 727. 

® Xenoph. Instit. Cyr. VIII, 1, 23 sq. 
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Summing up, a later writer, Dio Chrysostom, says: 
‘They are people with a knowledge of nature and 
they know how the gods should be honoured.” And 
Porphyry: ‘ They are wise men who distinguish them- 
selves in the knowledge and the worship of the divine.’ 
He adds: ‘ That is what is meant in the native dialect 
by Magus.’’... From the theological and ethical 
principles of Zoroastrian Magism we know their 
estimation and inculcation of truth. This is one of 
their main doctrines." . . . Zoroaster, after he had been 
vouchsafed intercourse with the Divinity, approached 
only those who were most fitted for the truth.’’” 


But there is another meaning often attached to the 
name Magi. For Pliny they are mere tricksters, whose 
success is due to their skill in concealing their deceptions, 
and who gain the respect of the populace by the practice 
of those professions which are held in the highest 
esteem, namely, medicine, religion and astrology. And 
for other writers, too, the name Magi is connected with 
magic and its bearers are nothing more nor less than 
magicians. How can this difference of opinion be 
accounted for? How comes the Magism which we are 
told Aristotle describes as ‘‘ the noblest and most useful 
philosophical sect,’’’ and Plato as divinorum incorrup- 
tissimus cultus*—how came this Magism to give its 
name to magic? 


Father Messina aptly sums - the answer from the 
writings of Dio Chrysostom: ‘‘ The Magi are men who 
being most fitted for truth are capable of intercourse 
with God, and who know how to serve the Divine Being, 
while the common people from ignorance of the meaning 
of the name apply it to sorcerers.” Thus a clear 
distinction is drawn by Dio Chrysostom between the 
Magi and the magicians, though at the same time it is 


® Loc. cit. 
” Porphyr. De Abstin., 4, 16. 


"1 Alcib. I, 121 ‘‘ To be sincere all through one’s life.”’ Cf. 
Herod. I, 136, 138, Strabo XV, 18, 733 sq. 


% Dio Chrys. Loc. cit. 
8 Pliny nat. hist., 30, 3. 
4 Ammianus XXIII, 6, 32. 


1% Messina, op. cit., p. 17, supported by Dio Chrys. Or. 
(v. Arnim, 36, 41). 
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asserted that the two were commonly confused. Pliny 
himself confuses them. 


To enter fully into the causes of this confusion would 
lead us too far from our path. Two causes may, 
however, be mentioned: The first is the adoption by 
some of the Magi of practices which they learned from 
the Chaldean sorcerers with whom they came in contact 
when they migrated from Media to Persia. Thus it is 
probable that some of the Magi actually did depart from 
the teaching of their own sacred books which contain 
the strongest invectives against magic, and hence in 
later times there may have been some foundation for 
the charge of sorcery even among those who followed 
Zarathustra. Yet it is not necessary to believe that all 
the Magi at the time of Christ were magicians, any more 
than it is necessary to think that all of them were priests 
of a false religion, though it is clear that some of them 
were. The second cause for the charge is that sorcerers 
of all kinds, as for example the Neo-Pythagoreans, 
endeavoured to gain respect and credence from the 
populace by claiming that their magic arts were handed 
down from famous men of antiquity. Thus Zarathustra 
was often named as the inventor of their secret powers 
and they claimed the name of his followers the Magi. 
The common people failed to distinguish between the 
true followers and the false claimants. 


It may here be recalled that a few of the Fathers of 
the Church thought that the Magi spoken of by St. 
Matthew were magicians. But it is in no way necessary 
to think so, and since in the Gospel all that we are told 
about them shows that they were good men, it is scarcely 
possible that they were magicians. 


The Magi were the intellectual and moral aristocracy, 
the leaders of culture in Iran, that is to say in those 
countries in Central Asia which at one time or another 
formed part of the great Persian Empire of antiquity. 
What such a leadership implies may be gauged from 
the words of Bishop Casartelli. After speaking of the 
great empires of Iran, of the Medes who overcame the 
Assyrio-Babylonian Empire, of the Persians and their 
great struggle with the Greeks, of the political and 
intellectual power of the Iranians which lived on even 
after the ephemeral conquests of Alexander, and of the 
mighty Parthian Empire which was the only great 
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power which the Romans never succeeded in conquering, 
Bishop Casartelli goes on: 

‘““ Thus the Iranians have played a conspicuous and 
glorious part in the history of the world during the six 
centuries before Christ and the six centuries after Christ. 
They contributed according to the common calculation, 
two, if not three, to the great empires of antiquity. A 
race which has played such a part on the stage of history" 
must needs have been one exceptionally gifted with 
moral and intellectual powers; and consequently the 
question of the religious beliefs and philosophy of such 
a race must necessarily be of extreme interest and 
importance in the history of human thought. What do 
we know concerning this topic? . . . Speaking generally, 
we can say without hesitation that the ancient Iranians 
during their historic career possessed the most perfect 
religious system of all the nations known to us outside the 
revealed religion of the Old and New Testaments—a 
religion practically monotheistic in a broad sense, with 
doctrines concerning the Deity and His relations to His 
creation scarcely differing from our own, with a complete 
moral code of great reasonableness and undoubted 
elevation, and a spirituality that avoids the excesses of 
many Eastern mysticisms, and has much affinity with 
the Christian.’’” 


It is impossible here to touch on the question of how 
far the original teaching of Zarathustra is contained in 
the cuneiform inscriptions and the Avesta to which 
Bishop Casartelli is here referring. Nor can we treat 
the question how far the religion of the Magi ever became 
the popular religion of Iran. Father Messina depicts 
the Magi as men to whom Zarathustra gave the best 
he knew after he had realized that the common people 
were incapable of receiving his teaching in its highest 
form. Be that as it may, the fact remains that the Magi 
were teachers and preservers of the religious system of 
which Bishop Casartelli speaks in terms of such high 
praise. To them as intellectual and moral leaders in 
Iran, as educators and counsellors of the Great Kings, 
must be ascribed no small share in the achievements 
of the Iranian nation. From them God chose the men 
who were to pay honour to His Son at Bethlehem. 


6 The Religion of the Great Kings—in The History of Religions, 
Vol. II, p. 2sq. C.T.S., London, 1910. 
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And now we must approach the questions: how came 
the Magi to make their journey to Jerusalem? How 
did they know that a king of the Jews was born! 
Supposing they knew this, why should they wish to visit 
Him? And, lastly, why should they connect the 
appearance of a star with His birth? 

We have it on the testimony of Tacitus and Suetonius 
that, at the time of Our Lord’s birth, there was expec- 
tation of the coming of a kingdom which was to arise 
from Judwa. Tacitus says: ‘‘ Many were of the opinion 
that it was contained in the ancient writings of the 
priests that at that very time the East would grow 
strong and that men setting out from Judza would gain 
possession of the supreme power.’’” And Suetonius says 
an old and constant opinion to this effect was prevalent 
in all the East.* And even in the Zarathustrian sacred 
books themselves there is mention of a kingdom whose 
advent is awaited by the faithful. Furthermore, the 
Magi may very well have gained their knowledge of 
the expected Messiah from the Jews, many of whom did 
not return to Palestine after the end of the Babylonian 
captivity. Simeon in Jerusalem, as we read in St. Luke, 
was ‘‘ waiting for the consolation of Israel,’’ ‘‘ and he 
received answer from the Holy Ghost that he should not 
see death before he had seen the Christ of the Lord.’’” 
And so also in the home of the Magi there may well 
have been Jews who were living in expectation of Him 
who was to come. 

It may even be suggested that the Magi were able 
to assign an exact meaning to the prophecy of Daniel 
concerning the coming of the Christ in sixty-nine weeks 
of years, the obscurity of which has so puzzled commen- 
tators. For Daniel, we are told, had learned the “‘ letters 
and tongue of the Chaldeans,’’ ‘‘ and in all matters of 
wisdom and understanding ’’ he was found “ ten times 
better than all the diviners and wise men.’’ (The 
Septuagint reads udyous.) We are told also that King 
Nabuchadonosor ‘‘ appointed him prince of the wise 
men (Septuagint reads uy), enchanters, Chaldeans, and 
soothsayers.’’** Possibly Daniel’s manner of speaking 


Tacitus, Hist., 5, 3. 
1% Sueton, Vespas, c. 4. 
® Luke ii. 25, 26. 

® Dan i. 4, 20; v. 11. ° 
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was not so obscure to those whose learning he had 
absorbed so well, as it is to us. 


But even supposing this to be the case, we have not 
yet discovered why the Magi should connect the birth 
of the Messiah with the appearance of a star. Some 
writers, as Loisy, Weiss, Klostermann,” have supposed 
that the Magi were astrologers, and concluded according 
to the principles of astrology that the appearance of the 
star pointed to the birth of one for whom great things 
were augured. The words in the Gospel, ‘“‘ we have seen 
his star in the East,’’ they would translate: ‘‘ we saw 
his star at its rising,’ since astrologers say that stars 
exert their maximum influence at the moment of rising. 
Regarding this translation, it seems more probable that 
the Greek text would have been a’ aarcans, instead of 
'y rm avaroag «6©had St. Matthew wished to express this 
meaning. But the most powerful argument against the 
opinion of these authors seems to be that if God, either 
by miracle or by the ordinary course of His providence, 
had so arranged the heavenly bodies that an astrologer 
taking a horoscope according to the principles of his 
art would conclude that some great person had been 
born, then God would be giving credit to a superstitious 
and pernicious practice. For this reason it seems scarcely 
possible that the Magi could have been led by any rules 
of astrology to connect the appearance of the star with 
the birth of Our Saviour. 


It is perhaps possible that when the Magi saw the 
star their thoughts were turned to the Messiah on account 
of the prophecy of Balaam,” ‘‘ A star shall rise out of 
Jacob.”’ But it must be noted that the prophecy does 
not say that star is the sign of the birth of the Messiah, 
but that it 7s the Messiah. Hence, though the prophecy 
would possibly suggest to men who were expecting the 
coming of the Redeemer a suspicion that He might have 
been born, it seems scarcely sufficient without a special 
inspiration of God’s grace to justify prudent men in 
undertaking an ardous, expensive and perhaps dangerous 
caravan journey of several weeks. It would appear, 
therefore, that the Magi in journeying to Jerusalem were 
following the call of grace. 


2 Lagrange, Evangile selon Saint Matthieu, p. 22 sq. 
“Num. xxiv. 17. 
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And now, finally, it is our task to endeavour to 
determine what was the nature of the star that the Magi 
saw in the East. Was it the conjunction of planets 
together with a new star suggested in the famous 
hypothesis of the astronomer Kepler? Was it the 
Morning Star as Mackinlay supposes?* Was it a comet 
as Father Lagrange inclines to think? Or was it some- 
thing different, something which cannot be explained by 
purely natural phenomena, something miraculous? 


The answer to these questions will be sufficiently given 
if we summarize what is said in examination of the 
Kepler hypothesis by Father Kugler,” whose unique 
combination of knowledge of both astronomy and 
Assyriology enabled him to render such signal service 
to the chronology of the Old Testament. The essential 
points in the Kepler hypothesis are these: In the year 
7 B.c. there were three conjunctions of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn in the zodiacal sign of the Fishes; 
and in 1604, when Kepler observed the same conjunction, 
there appeared in the middle of it a very brilliant 
new star. It occurred to Kepler that this remarkable 
astronomical phenomenon must be that spoken of by 
St. Matthew. And even in recent years some Catholic 
exegetes, for example, Father Hontheim, have given 
support to Kepler’s explanation, though they do not 
suppose the appearance of a new star, since it cannot 


be proved that such a star appeared in 7 B.c as it did 
in 1604. 


Nor can it be denied that the reasons alleged in its 
favour have a certain weight. They are as follows: 
(1) It is a historical fact that Our Lord was born within 
a year or two after 9 B.c. (2) No other striking astrono- 
mical event is known to us about this period. (3) The 
triple conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn is an extremely 
remarkable and rare phenomenon. (4) According to the 
Jewish exegete, Abarbanal (1437-1508), such a conjunction 
is the sign of the coming of the Messiah, since the 
constellation Pisces is the special constellation of the 
Israelites. 

























8% The Magi, how they recognized Christ’s Star, London, 1907. 
“Op. cit., p. 22 sq. 


% Stimmen aus Maria-Leach, Vol. 83 (1912), pp. 481, sqq. Der 
Stern von Bethlehem. 
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Leaving aside the last reason, the astrological nature 
of which, for the reason given above, seems to deprive 
it of weight, the question arises whether the word <erzp 
in the Gospel can be used to signify a conjunction of 
planets. It can mean a star or a constellation, but a 
conjunction of planets is neither of these. Father Kugler 
thinks that the question is settled by the Babylonian way 
of speaking. In Babylonian, the word kakkabu can 
mean a star, a constellation, even a smallish meteor or 
the head of a comet, but never a planet or a pair of 
planets. The reason for this is that planets had had from 
the earliest times a special significance in astrology and 
mythology and hence were carefully distinguished from 
stars. 


But the strongest arguments against Kepler’s or any 
other hypothesis, which supposes that the star of the 
Magi was one of the ordinary heavenly bodies, may be 
drawn from the Gospel text (Matt. ii. 9-11). In the 
Westminster Version it reads: 


‘* So after hearing the King they departed; and behold, 
the star which they had seen in the East, moved on 
before them (aponyev adrov’s) till it came to rest (Adv éorabn) 
over the spot where was the child. And on seeing the 
star they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. And, 
entering the house, they saw the child with Mary his 
mother, and falling down they worshipped him.’’ 


This account certainly suggests that the appearance 
of the star on the way to Bethlehem was quite unexpected 
and was greeted with joyful surprise. Hence, we are 
led to think that the star had been long invisible, and 
we are confirmed in this opinion by the words: ‘* which 
they had seen (cdo) in the East.’? But how could the star 
have been invisible for so long if it had been one of 
the ordinary heavenly bodies? The Magi would have 
caught sight of it from time to time during their long 
journey from the East even if the sky had been for the 
most part over-clouded. Their joyful surprise would be 
quite unexplained. 


The movement of the star too would be equally 
unexplained. The words: “‘ the star went before them,”’’ 
have been taken by some to mean an apparent and not 
a real motion: the star seemed to go before them. But 
the Gospel does not say that the star seemed to go. It 
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Says the star went. It is true that when marching 
towards a distant point, we sometimes seem never to 
get nearer to it; but we do not say in ordinary simple 
speech that the hill on the horizon goes before us. 
Again, if the Magi were from Babylon, they came from 
a land from which we have astronomical observations 
extending back at least almost to the year 2000 B.c. They 
would not confuse an apparent motion with a real one. 


The statement in the Gospel that the star went before 
them, taken by itself, would not seem necessarily to 
imply that the star, hovering in the air before them, 
led them to Bethlehem. Such guidance would not be 
required, for they had been told the way. Moreover, 
the word zpozya, can denote simply arrival at a place 
before someone. Still, this meaning scarcely seems to 
fit naturally in the context here. The contrast between 
the words: ‘‘ moved on before them,’’ and _ those 
immediately following: “‘ till it came to rest,’’ certainly 
forcibly suggest a light moving in a way which would 
be inconceivable in anything so distant as a star or 
planet. Again, the fact that the star rested “‘ over the 
spot where the child was’’ would scarcely be satis- 
factorily explained if we took the star to be one of the 
ordinary heavenly bodies. Such ‘a body could not do 
more than indicate the direction in which the house 
of the Holy Family lay; but these words imply more 
than that; in fact, they and the following words: ‘‘ And 
entering the house they found the Child ’”’ strongly 
suggest that the star so indicated the house that no other 
direction was needed. It is true that St. Matthew says 
simply that the star stood over ‘‘ where the Child was ”’; 
without actually mentioning the house itself. But 
explicit mention was not necessary; a light standing 
fairly low over a piece of ground would naturally point 
to a house standing in the middle of it. 


The objection that a light standing so low could not 
be called a star has not much weight. The Babylonians 
gave the name star, kakkabu, even to meteors which 
fell to the ground. The ancients did not think of the 
stars as being very far distant. They would, therefore, 
quite naturally give the name star to a light hovering 
not very high up in the air. We may take it then, that 
the star which led the Magi was no natural phenomenon. 
No meteor or comet could appear and disappear, and 
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then appear again, could move and stop and point out 
a house in the way the Gospel narrative demands. God 
chose to reveal His Son to the Magi by a miracle. 


Thus, then, we may picture to ourselves the Magi 
and their coming. They belonged to a class of men 
who were the intellectual and moral leaders of a great 
nation. They may well have been successors of those. 
who, for five centuries before Christ, had been making 
those really scientific astronomical observations which 
still exist in cuneiform inscriptions to-day. Perhaps it 
was at night that there swam into the ken of these 
watchers of the sky a brilliant light, the like of which 
had never been seen by any of their predecessors in all 
their long centuries of watching. Moved by God’s grace, 
they saw in this bright light the sign of Him Who was 
“the Light of the Gentiles.’’ Learning, perhaps from 
the Jews who lived among them, or from the Sacred 
Scriptures which the Jews possessed, that the Messiah 
was to be born in Judea, they set out for its capital, 
Jerusalem. The star vanished, but they continued on 
their way, till later, when they had left behind them 
Herod and Jerusalem, it again appeared going before 


them on the road to Bethlehem. It came to rest over 
the place where the Child was. And, entering the house, 
they saw the Child with Mary His mother, and falling 
down they worshipped Him. 





“RENDER THEREFORE TO CASAR” 
By THE REv. L. L. McReavy, M.A., B.C.L. 


HE familiar buff envelope, ‘‘ O.H.M.S.’’, will soon 
be making its unwelcome re-appearance, and 
this time, if America holds England to the letter 
of her contract, it is likely to contain yet another 

unpleasant surprise for the long-suffering taxpayer. The 
whole afiair is becoming daily more serious, ‘for the 
country as well as for the taxpayer. The War and its 
aftermath have so drained the national resources that 
the Exchequer is at its wit’s end to keep solvent, and the 
Inland Revenue authorities are straining every nerve, as 
many have recently found to their cost, to tighten up the 
pee of the existing fiscal system. It used to be 
a luxury of the affluent to make glum jokes about their 
income tax. It is now the dubious privilege of the poor; 
and there must be very few homes mm the country to-day, 
where the rights and wrongs of taxation are not being 
discussed with the ardour that is born of personal 
interest. It has ceased to be an academic question 
without becoming an easy one. Normally, the tax- 
collector will give one answer, and the taxpayer quite 
another; and both will probably be wrong. The subject 
is too complicated to allow of off-hand solution. It needs 
straightening out. Its terms need defining, its principles 
enunciating. First, then, its terms. 


‘“ A tax,’’ says the Oxford Dictionary, ‘‘ is a legally 
levied contribution to State Revenue.’’ In other words, 
it is a generic term applicable to almost any forced con- 
tribution paid to the State, irrespective of the difference 
of title on which the exaction is based. 


The difference is sometimes striking enough to warrant 
a distinction in terminology. When, for exampie, John 
Smith, motorist, pays his car tax, he pays it in return 
for a definite corresponding advantage to himself, to 
wit, the right to drive a vehicle along the public highway. 


1 This article is based almost entirely on a series of lectures 
delivered at Louvain (1931-32), by Canon A. Janssen, Professor 
of Moral Theology in that University. 
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He owes it in the same way as he owes his fee to 
Somerset House, if he chooses to indulge in the public 
inconvenience of changing his name. And it would 
conduce to clearer thinking, if he called his car tax also 
a ‘‘ fee,’ and reserved the word “ tax ’’ for such forced 
contributions as are paid, not by John Smith for a parti- 
cular advantage to John Smith, but by John Citizen 
for the general good of the community, irrespective’ 
of any definite calculable advantage to himself in person. 
It is, at any rate, in this latter sense that we intend to 
employ the word ‘‘ tax’’ here and now. The obligation 
of paying a fee is not open to serious dispute: it is 
sufficiently covered by the principle: ‘‘ Res clamat ad 
dominum.’’ 


John Citizen pays his contribution to the expenditure 
incurred in the public interest in two ways, directly 
and indirectly. He pays it indirectly when he smokes 
his ‘‘ Corona’’ or his clay pipe, also when he drinks 


his liqueur or his pint of beer. He pays it directly 
when he complies with his demand note. He complies 
normally because he has no other choice; but perhaps 
he wonders, as he makes out the cheque, what right 


the State has, other than that of superior force, to send 
him so peremptory an order, and what obligation there 
is on him, John Citizen, of complying with it. 


Both the right and the obligation derive from the 
Natural Law. The State is not an optional affair, like 
Parliament. It is a necessary institution which the 
Natural Law has decreed must exist in every sufficient 
grouping of individuals; and it has a necessary end and 
object, the general welfare of the community in which 
it is established. Since, therefore, it must exist, it must 
also have the wherewithal, and the natural right to take 
effective means to secure it. Now, in these days of 
elaborate social services, the State is saddled with 
enormous and inevitable expenditure; and short of 
complete socialization of all the means of production 
and exchange, it has only one means of raising sufficient 
money to meet that expenditure, namely, taxation, 
direct and indirect of its members. That is the basis 
of the State’s right to tax. 


The natural obligation incumbent on the citizen of. 
paying his share, is correlative to the natural right 
which the State has of demanding it. ‘‘ Man,’’ says 
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Leo XIII, ‘‘is born to live in society; for, incapable 
in isolation of providing himself with the necessaries 
and commodities of life, or of attaining his intellectual 
and moral perfection, he has been destined by Providence 
for union with his fellows in both domestic and civic 
society, as the sole means of furnishing him with what 
is necessary to the perfection of his being.’” 


John Citizen has, therefore, no choice. Willy-nilly, 
he must co-operate in pursuance of the public welfare 
with the State lawfully established in the community 
of which he is a member, by contributing to its exchequer 
proportionately to his means, and irrespective of the 
money value to himself of his personal share in the 
general benefit. He surrenders his quota, not because 
it pays him to belong to the community, but because 
he has to belong to the community; and consequently 
he must proportion his contribution, not to what he gets 
from the State, but to what he is in a position to give 
to the State. 


But because the State has a right to tax, and the 
citizen a duty to pay, it does not therefore follow that 
every tax law is binding. The law itself must first be 
just, and to be just, must conform to certain conditions. 
It must be just in its causality, efficient, formal, and 
final; in other words, it must be levied by a legitimate 
authority, for a legitimate purpose, and in a legitimate 
way; and if it defaults on any one of these counts, it 
ceases at once to have the force of Law. 


There is usually no ground for doubting the first 
requisite, certainly not here in England, where the 
legitimate authority has remained beyond serious dispute 
these 200 years and more. The second requisite is also 
regularly satisfied. True, public funds are not always 
put to the best of use: at times there is evidence of 
definite misappropriation: but, taking it all in all, the 
general outlay is for the public good, at least as that 
is conceived by the public’s own representatives. 

It is the third requisite that presents the real difficulty. 
Legal and Distributive Justice here demand that in 
every scheme of taxation two conditions not easy of 
realization shall be found, universal application of the 
burden, and proportional equality in its distribution. 


2“ Humanum Genus.’’ 
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First of all, there must be no class-exemptions. Secondly, 
all who can contribute must do so, and each in proportion 
to his ability. 

A thousand and one factors must be taken into 
consideration. Part of every annual income is absolutely 
necessary to the existence of the recipient; and even 
after that minimum is passed, a man’s income may 
increase a long way before the limit of practical utility 
is reached. From then onwards, however, any increase 
is mere superfiuity. 


It is immediately evident that the necessary minimum 
must not be taxed at all, and that purely superfluous 
income must bear a proportionately heavier burden than 
that borne by income, which, though not absolutely 
necessary to existence, is still definitely usable. Again, 
there must be some sort of continuous progression in 
the rate of increase of the ratio, but a progression so 
ordered that the point of absolute confiscation is never 
reached. Finally, the sum payable must be assessed, 
not according to the gross value of the taxpayer’s real 
property, but according to his net income, which, when 
allowance has been made for the particular exigencies 
of his situation, is the only true gauge of his ability 
to pay. 
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@ The root of the whole trouble is the difficulty of 
e assessing net income. The very man who is most 
t qualified to make the assessment, the. taxpayer himself, 
is normally the least willing to do so; and consequently 
t taxation based on the declaration of the taxpayer seems, 
on the face of it, bound to encourage fraud and trickery. 
: It does, and to an alarming extent in every civilized 
Z country whose fiscal statistics are available. Neverthe- 
. less, almost every modern State, convinced of the even 
if greater unreliability of other methods of assessment, has 
a adopted the system of individual declaration. 
at The flexibility of John Citizen’s public conscience is 
here responsible for a peculiar anomaly. This very 
system of individual declaration, introduced in the name 
i of Distributive Justice in order to secure proportional 
if equality in the distribution of the burden, would, if 
strictly applied and meant to bind in conscience, result 





in the most flagrant injustice. The conscientious citizen 
would pay to the last farthing, and his less scrupulous 
} brother would escape with barely paying the first. The 
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result is, that unless the legislator can ensure the sending 
in of correct declarations by the general body of the 
citizens (and outside of Utopia it would appear he 
cannot), a law that attempts to bind in conscience to 
a strict declaration becomes automatically unjust, and 
automatically ceases therefore to bind in conscience. 
Consequently, until the day when the possibility of 
widespread under-estimation of income is effectively 
eliminated, John Citizen cannot be morally bound to 
declare any more of his income than is declared by the 
general body of his fellows. 


Now that we have stated in brief the principles of 
just taxation, we can broach the vital question: are our 
English tax laws just? They certainly satisfy the first 
requisite, inasmuch as they are undoubtedly imposed 
by legitimate authority. But it is not at all so certain 
that they satisfy the second. It is not at all so clear 
that the revenue derived thereby is invariably devoted 
to the general welfare of the community. An enormous 
proportion of public revenue is annually squandered on 
what many will consider to be unnecessary and even 
criminal armaments. State aided institutions are per- 
mitted to give immoral advice to their clients. Great 
sums are annually devoted to the building and upkeep 
of non-religious schools. 


Is all this expenditure to the public good? The 


question is not one that can be decided off-hand. There 
are arguments on both sides, as well as in the matter of 


national defence, as in the problem of undenominational ' 


schools. The State, particularly in such a country as 
ours, is often obliged to choose the lesser of two evils; 
and it is doubtful if even a government composed of 
conscientious and well-informed Catholics, would venture 
to scrap the armaments, or abolish the non-religious 
schools. They would probably continue to spend public 
money in much the same way as it is spent to-day; 
which gives us a presumption that English taxation is 
just on this score, even as it is on the first. Taken as 
a’ whole, the national expenditure is devoted to the 
national welfare. 


What of the third requisite of a just system of 
taxation? Is the common burden applied in this country 
with equality of proportion? As far as seems to be within 
the attainment of the modern State, it would appear 
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that it is. There are, no doubt, inequalities. Death 
duties are inclined to be exorbitant. The burden 
imposed on the poor man is still at least ren 
heavier than that imposed on the very rich. But 
‘“humanum est errare’’; and the system has yet to 
be invented which will eliminate all inequality in the 
incidence of the burden. 


Let us admit then, if only for the sake of argument, ' 
that the laws of taxation in vogue in England are 
fundamentally sound and just. Do they impose a moral 
obligation ? 

They certainly impose some sort of moral obligation, 
for, as we have already seen, the Natural Law itself 
gives the State the right to tax, and if it taxes justly, 
imposes on the citizen the correlative obligation of 
paying. ** Dans les sociétés naturelles, telle la cité ou 
a nation, toutes les lois qui sont l’expression des devoirs 

rimordiaux des citoyens vis-a-vis du corps dont ils sont 
es membres, sont donc des lois morales, liant directement 
les consciences.’’® 


Our Lord Himself definitely confirmed this natural 
right and obligation: ‘‘ Render therefore to Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s.’* St. Paul added increased. 
emphasis to it in a famous passage of the epistle to 
the Romans.’ And the general tradition of the Fathers 
who comment on these passages is equally clear and 
equally uncompromising. The tax paid towards the 
upkeep of official pagan worship is the only exception 
which they recognize to the general obligation of 
paying Roman tribute: yet Ancient Rome expended its 
revenue much more questionably than Modern England. 


Theologians of the Middle Ages, who deal with the 
question, are mainly intent on decrying the current 
habit of extortion, and devote but little space to discuss- 
ing the obligation of paying a tax, legitimately and 
justly imposed. They seem to take it for granted. 
Theologians of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
show much the same unanimity, and almost all the great 
names of that era could be cited in support of the 
existence of the moral obligation. Most of them define 


® Gerlaud, La Conscience devant lV’ Impot, p. 4. 
* Matth. c. xxii, v. 21. 
* Rom. c. xiii, v. 7. 
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it as an obligation of Commutative Justice, and 
S. Alphonus, who is of the same opinion, enumerates 
twenty-three authors in support of his contention, and 
declares it to be the more probable. 


The argument is purely extrinsic, and has little or 
no value in view of modern conditions. In the medisval 
State, taxation was regularly levied by means of a 
formal contract between prince and people, and the 
resulting obligation, when the contract was just, was 
indeed one of Commutative Justice. But there has been 
a French Revolution since then, and the world of 
political economy has undergone some rude shocks and 
some drastic changes. In the modern State, there is 
neither evidence for the existence of such a contract, 
not even tacit, nor is there room for one. The former 
parties to the contract, ruler and subject, are no longer 
really distinct; and besides, the citizen of to-day pays 
his taxes, not by virtue of a contract, nor in return for 
a definite calculable advantage rendered by the State 
to himself in person, but simply as his contribution to 
the funds required for the general welfare, which he in 
quality of citizen owes to the community in Legal 
Justice. 


Fundamentally, therefore, there is a moral obligation, 
though of Legal, not of Commutative Justice, whereby 
every citizen is bound to pay such taxes as are justly 
demanded of him by proper authority. Whether we 
admit the distinction of laws into ‘‘ moral ’’ and ‘‘ purely 
penal,’’ or whether we do not, the substance of this 
moral obligation remains untouched: it derives from 
the Law of Nature, and exists antecedently to and 
independently of all Positive Law. 


But from the fact that there is a moral obligation 
“‘quoad substantiam,’’ it does not necessarily follow 
that the obligation is directly moral ‘‘ quoad modum ”’: 
in other words, it does not necessarily follow that the 
particular laws applying this fundamental obligation 
of the Natural Law are themselves directly binding in 
conscience. Intrinsically, of course, and prescinding 
from any contrary intention on the part of the legislator, 
they would impose a directly moral obligation, if only 
because they define an already existing natural obli- 
gation. But if the legislator can and does proceed by 
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way of purely penal laws, the whole character of the 
resultant obligation is affected. 


The decision is certainly not dependent entirely on 
his free choice: it is rather a matter in which he must 
be guided by dictates of expediency. He must seek the 
common good by means sufficient to the end, and if a 
purely penal law would not suffice to its attainment, 
the legislator has no other choice but to impose a directly 
moral law. In actual fact, however, the modern public 
conscience being what it is, a penal law would seem 
to be every bit as efficient as a directly moral law. 
John Citizen pays up, generally speaking, not so much 
through fear of committing a sin, as through fear of 
incurring a summons; and the legislator, who relies 
entirely on a vigorous penal code, can usually secure 
all the revenue he wants, without resort to moral 
obligations. 


Once we concede that the legislator can proceed by 
way of purely penal laws, we have only to probe his 
intention to find out whether or not he does so proceed. 
The English legislator will probably not be found to 


have expressed his intention in so many words. He is 
sufficiently confident of the efficiency of penal procedure 
to leave further academical discussion to those who care 
for it: his primary concern is results. His intention 
must, therefore, be reached by means of external criteria, 
such, for example, as the matter of the law, and common 
estimation. 


The matter of the law, as we have already seen, is 
such as to permit of a purely penal measure. The 
fundamental moral obligation being in any case secure, 
all that is required of its positive enforcement is that 
it be efficient; and the Inland Revenue finds penal 
procedure quite as efficient as moral coercion. Common 
estimation on this point is perhaps more difficult to 
reach. Even if we limit ourselves to well-informed 
opinion, the results are still rather meagre. It is useless, 
for example, to consult or at least to. rely on older 
authors, for they are normally concerned solely with 
judging the legislation of their day in the light of 
conditions then obtaining. And among the more modern, 
too many, unfortunately, are content to re-echo the 
probable and more probable opinions of their prede- 
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cessors in this field, without due regard to the radical 
changes that have taken place in it. 


It is worthy therefore of special note that in modern 
Belgium, where the fiscal system is now substantially 
the same as that obtaining in England, and where in 
recent years Economic Congresses have been held to 
secure the desired expert opinion, such competent and 
well-informed authorities as Vermeersch, Salsmans, A. 
Janssen and Hosten, have declared themselves convinced 
of the purely penal character of existing tax laws, and 
that despite the contrary assertions of certain members 
of the Belgian Legislative Assembly. 


The conclusion to be drawn from all this is not that 
John Citizen can defraud the Inland Revenue with 
untroubled conscience. Far from it: for, in any case, 
he is still bound by the Natural Law to contribute his 
share of the revenue required in the public interest. 
What we can conclude is this: that provided he fulfils 
his natural obligation to the State, he is free in conscience 
until penal procedure is instituted against him, as to 
the precise manner in which he shall fulfil it. The 
Natural Law states the obligation, and binds in con- 
science. The Positive Law defines the methods of its 
fulfilment, and is purely penal. — 


“Ante sententiam,’’ therefore, the citizen is only 
bound to do his common duty. ‘“‘ Post sententiam,’’ he 
is not only bound to do his duty, but he is bound to 
do it in the way ordained by the State, or else pay the 
penalty of his obduracy. 
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COMMUNISM—A PASTORAL PROBLEM 


By tHe Rev. Tuomas J. FitzGERALp. 


CATHOLIC priest may consider Communism 
either as a social theory to be disproved or as a 
pastoral problem to be solved. It is only with 
this latter aspect that this article is concerned. 


We must begin by noting that Catholicism and 
Communism are utterly irreconcilable. It is true that 
the rules of the Communist Party definitely state that 
no one is to be excluded from the Party merely because 
of his religious beliefs. But—as will be shown in a 
moment—that is purely a matter of political tactics. It 
remains a fact that no Catholic may be a Communist, 
that the profession of Communism involves inevitably 
the repudiation of Catholicism. 


That this is so may be deduced from the fact that 
the underlying philosophy of Communism is sheer, 
blatant materialism and thus incompatible with any 
form of Theism whatever. 


But we are not in this matter left to our own deductions. 
We have the clear-cut views of the leaders themselves. 
Lenin definitely taught that whilst religion might be 
regarded as a private matter in relationship to the 
Communist State, it could in no sense be regarded as 
a private matter in relationship to the Communist Party. 
The Party must be militantly godless. ‘‘ The party of 
the proletariat,’’ he says, ‘‘ demands that the government 
shall declare religion a private matter, but it does not 
for a moment regard the question of the fight against 
the opium of the people—the fight against religious 
superstition, etc.—as a private matter.’’' Again, he says, 
‘“‘ One of the objects of our organization . . . is precisely 
to fight against all religious deception of the workers. 
For us the ideological struggle is not a private matter, 
but one that concerns the whole Party and the whole 
proletariat.’’? Lenin saw clearly that the logical outcome 


? Little Lenin Library. Vol. VII, Lenin on Religion, p. 23. 


2 Op. cit., p. 13. 
37 
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of this would be the exclusion of all believers from the 
ranks of the Communist Party. But Lenin was not 
concerned with logic. He was only concerned with 
revolution. The former was bourgeois. The latter 
was proletarian. ‘‘ Why,” he asks, ‘“‘do we not 
debar Christians and believers in God from joining 
our Party?’’ And his cynical answer reveals his political 
astuteness. ‘‘ A union in that genuinely revolutionary 
struggle of the oppressed class to set up a heaven on 
earth is more important to us than a unity in proletarian 
opinion about the imaginary paradise in the sky.’ 

The shocking dishonesty of this miserable subterfuge 
meant, of course, nothing to the man who openly 
proclaimed that ‘‘ our morality is wholly subordinated 
to the interests of the class struggle of the proletariat.’’ 
The wool was to be drawn down over the eyes of the 
simple working man who was then to be lured into a 
Party, the constitution of which binds the members to 
make war against his most sacred beliefs. ‘‘ Religion,” 
writes Yaroslavsky, ‘‘ acts as a bandage over the eyes 
of man, preventing him from seeing the world as it is. 
It is our task to tear off this bandage and to teach the 
masses of workers and peasants to see things correctly, 
to understand what does exist and what does not, so 
as to be able to rebuild this world to fit the needs of 
the workers and peasants. We must therefore convince 
the masses that Communism and religion cannot go 
together, that it is not possible to be a Communist and 
at the same time believe in devils or gods, in heavenly 
creatures, in the Virgin Mary, in the saints, in pious 
princes and princesses, bishops and land-owners who 
have been canonized by the priests. It is impossible 
to be a Communist-Leninist, and at the same time go 
to church, listen to the lies of the priests and take part 
in the performance of religious rites.’’® 


In face of the foregoing teaching—faithfully repro- 
duced by English exponents in the columns of the Daily 
Worker, the Labour Monthly and other Communist 
periodicals—it is idle to pretend that a Catholic may 
be a Communist, merely because the rules of the 


3 Op. cit., p. 14. 
* Op cit., p. 56. 
5 Religion in the U.S.S.R., p. 29. 
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Communist Party permit members to profess religion 
if they like; nor does it seem possible to give absolution 
to a Catholic working man who persists in remaining 
in the Party or its affiliated bodies—such as the Minority 
Movement, the National Unemployed Workers’ Move- 
ment, the League against Imperialism, the Workers’ 
International Defence, etc., etc.—when once the teaching 
set out above has been explained to him. : 


* * * 


In dealing with the Communist menace—for such it 
undoubtedly is, as all priests in industrial districts will 
testify—-we need to distinguish three main groups of 
Catholics who are affected or liable to be affected by 
Communist propaganda. 


The first group consists of those who, long before they 
were reached by Communist propaganda, constituted for 
us what is known as the “ leakage’’ problem. They 
have not given up their religion because they are 
Communists. They would not resume their religion 
even if weaned from Communism. Communism, how- 
ever, has transformed their religious indifference into 


open reer Before they were Communists they 
rom 


Stayed away Mass, they abandoned the Sacraments, 
they remained impervious to all priestly zeal. But—as 
a rule—they had their children baptized, they allowed 
them to go to the Catholic school, they did not prevent 
them from attending Mass. All this is changed when 
they join the Communist Party. Possibly the restraining 
influence of a Catholic wife may check the worst 
excesses. But if her own Catholicism is weak or non- 
existent, then the whole family is almost irretrievably 
lost to the Church. It is extremely difficult—short of 
a miracle of grace—to do anything at all in these cases. 


The second group comprises those who, though attached 
to Communist organizations, have not yet accepted the 
philosophy of Communism. For the most part, they do 
not even know the philosophy of Communism. They 
only know that they are hungry and miserable. Unem- 
ployment, short-time, low wages, bad housing, long 
hours—one or other of the grave social evils of the 
day—have caused them to despond. They have tried to 
keep brave and cheerful in the midst of adversity. 
They have hoped for the long promised revival of trade. 
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‘* Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’’ As the weary 
months have dragged on, despondency has been suc- 
ceeded by despair. Furthermore, they have experienced 
in far too many cases, the lack of sympathy shown to 
them by others—the vulgar ostentation and display of 
the drivelling degenerates known as “ the bright young 
things ’’; the cheap sneers of ‘‘ workshy’’ and “* dole- 
drawer ’’ levelled by thoroughly comfortable fools; the 
seeming lack of effort on the part of those in authority 
to deal with the situation—and gradually their despair 
has changed into a frenzy of bitter fury. In the hands 
of skilful agitators they are as clay. They join the party 
of revolt, the party that at least fights, that is not 
apathetic, that is full of zeal and enthusiasm and paints 
before their hungry eyes an attractive and entrancing 
vision. They become Communists. We ought never to 
have lost a single one of them. 


There is yet a third group who are not merely attached 
to Communist organizations, but accept and _ believe 
Communist teachings. In part they are recruited from 
the former group; i.e., they originally joined the 
Communist movement out of despair and remain in it 
from conviction. But, in the main, this group is 
composed of those who, though not in material distress 
themselves, are acutely dissatisfied with the present 
social arrangements. Sometimes they are disappointed 
and disgruntled men labouring under a sense of grievance. 
Mostly, however, they are intellectuals and members of 
the petty bourgeoisie, ‘‘ the black-coated proletariat ” 
who have a natural flair for politics, who feel acutely 
the injustices of the present social system and, as a result 
of omnivorous reading, have gradually come to accept 
the Communist position. 


Their loss to the Church is exceedingly grave. Properly 
directed, their energies and abilities would have been 
of immense value to the work of the Church. As it 
is, they are not merely lost to us; they are positively 
hostile. And apart from the loss to the Church, there 
is the terrible harm done to their own souls. 


Such, in the main, are the three groups with which 
we have to deal. It is not easy to ‘estimate, in the 
aggregate, what proportion of our young people—men 
and women—are affected by Communist propaganda; 
but the testimony of expérienced priests in industrial 
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centres like Glasgow, Liverpool and Tyneside, as well as 
one’s own personal observations at Communist meetings 
and demonstrations, indicate that it is considerable. 


* * * 


Before passing to the consideration of appropriate 
remedies for the Communist menace, certain preliminary 
reflections occur to the mind. ; 


Though priests can do a good deal, they cannot by 
any means do everything. The united efforts of three 
main forces are needed for the cure of the social evils 
from which Communism springs. They are the Church, 
the State, and the combined action of employers and 
employed. Looking at the problem exclusively from the 
angle of saving immortal souls, it follows that there is 
a religious obligation of charity upon Catholic politicians, 
employers and Trade Unionists to combine with their 
clergy in doing what in them lies to save the souls of 
their fellow Catholics from the moral menace of Com- 
munism. Mandavit unicuique de proximo suo. It is 
not exclusively to the priesthood that the eternal 
salvation of souls has been confided. 


Again, while the Communist peril must not be 
minimized, neither must it be exaggerated. If this 
article were concerned with the political aspects of 
Communism it would be easy to show that, as far as 
England is concerned, there is no imminent danger of 
a Communist revolution. And as for its purely religious 
aspects it is necessary to remind ourselves that, taking 
it as a whole, the anti-god propaganda of the Communist 
Party does far less harm to our people than, say, the 
works of Wells, Shaw, Russell, Joad and other bourgeois 
radicals. Furthermore, there is deep down in the heart 
of the English masses a reverence and respect for religion 
which may not be apparent to those who ignore the 
Englishman’s traditional reticence in these matters but 
which nevertheless will not easily be uprooted. 


Some years ago I was giving a lecture to a Trades 
Council Meeting—composed, of course, of delegates from 
the various Trade Unions in the locality. There were 
only three Catholic delegates—two of them non- 
practising. When I had finished, there was a dis- 
cussion, in the course of which a Communist arose and 
attacked me bitterly. He said I was “‘ a salaried clerical 
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agent of the plutocratic bourgeoisie.’’ He said I was 
‘“an ecclesiastical quack trying to palm off a religious 
cure-all on the unsuspecting masses.’’ He said that I 
was not really interested in the workers but only trying 
‘* to boost-up a discredited religious nostrum.’’ He was 
listened to in silence. And then he made the blunder 
of his life. ‘‘ As for this Jesus of Nazareth,’’ he said, 
with venom, ‘‘I could tell you a thing or two about 
Him.’ The effect was electric. The whole audience 
rose to its feet in protest. The Chairman rebuked the 
speaker and he resumed his seat. 


I mention this incident because I believe it to be in 
some ways typical. The working classes that sing 
‘‘ Abide with me” at a Cup Final, that always show 
such profound respect and reverence for our Outdoor 
Processions and that treat the clergy with such genuine 
regard when they visit the workers’ homes, may not 
be models of Christian piety in the matter of church 
attendance; but they will not fall easy victims to the 
anti-god campaign of the Communist Party. 


This campaign is by no means so fruitful in results 
as the tremendous energy of its leaders might lead one 
to suppose. Only last August, Comrade Jackson, the 
leader of the Anti-God campaign in Great Britain, 
proposed a ballot to the readers of the Daily Worker. 
The questions asked were (i) Do you desire the Daily 
Worker to continue its anti-religious columns? (ii) Do 
you believe that religion is opium for the people? 
(iii) Ought we to establish in Great Britain a League 
of the Godless? To this questionnaire only 156 replies 
were sent; and though the anti-God section had a 
majority, such a small number of replies, in what is 
a national newspaper, gives some indication of the 
contemptuous indifference, even of the revolutionary 
workers, for the Communist anti-God campaign. 


This does not mean that we can ignore that campaign, 
but it does mean that the alarmist speeches and lectures 
of, some of our clerical orators seeking to airouse the 
parochial clergy from their supposed indifference to the 
Communist menace should be taken cum grano salis. 
** Making your flesh creep ’’ is evidently a pastime not 
confined to the Fat Boy of Pickwick. 


* 2 * 
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It is with some diffidence that I now approach the 
problem of remedies for the Communist menace. 
Obviously only the men on the spot, the parochial 
clergy, can safely say both what are the best remedies 
for their own people and the ones most available in 
given circumstances. Moreover, it is my firm conviction 
that in the age-long warfare of the Church with the 
devil, the world and the flesh—of which warfare the 
fight against Communism is but an aspect—it is not so 
much new weapons that are needed but a re-adaptation 
of old ones. 


Let us begin with ourselves. ‘‘ In all things,’’ says 
St. Paul to Titus, ‘‘ show thyself an example of good 
works, in doctrine, in integrity, in gravity . . . that he 
who is on the contrary part may be afraid, having no 
evil to say of us.’’ Never at any time was this injunction 
of the Apostle of such tremendous importance. <A study 
of the columns of the Daily Worker will show how 
eagerly the Communist agitator seizes upon any defects 
he thinks he can descry in our character, and uses them 
to undermine the confidence of our people in our sincerity 
and honesty of purpose. In normal times this miserable 
exploitation of our human failings would never succeed. 
But these are not normal times. Our people are 
suffering—and suffering acutely. Their nerves are on 
edge. Their tempers are frayed. They are acutely sensi- 
tive to any departure from the standard of evangelical 
simplicity of living so rightly required of a Catholic 
priest. We must be sure not to give offence in this 
matter. Habentes alimenta et quibus tegamur, his 
contenti simus. Let us not be of those who in the noble 
words of Shiel—‘‘ from the banquets of patricians would 
prescribe their lessons in abstinence; and from the 
primrose path of dalliance would point out the steep and 
thorny way to heaven.” 


Passing to the needs of the laity I place, first and 
foremost, solid and sustained courses of instruction in 
Christian Doctrine. It is over twenty-five years ago 
since Pope Pius X issued his encyclical letter Acerbo 
nimis. It is as vital and as actual to-day as it ever was. 
Christian Doctrine is the only means of breeding that 
Spiritual outlook on life which is the antithesis of the 
materialism that is the basis of Communism—or, for 
the matter of that, of the modern Capitalism that is 
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equally fruitful in evils. Yet over large parts of England 
our people, from the time they leave school until they 
die, get nothing but everlasting repetitions of gospel 
homilies or scattered doctrinal instructions at an evening 
service. Even when these are full of doctrine, their 
value is diminished by their lack of sequence. Supposing 
that at our seminaries the students were given lectures, 
one day on the Real Presence, the next on the Efficacious- 
ness of Prayer, the next on the Trinity, the next on 
Original Sin—and so on, for five years, dodging about 
the text-books according to the whim of the Professor 
or the thoughts suggested by a passage of Scripture 
pulled out of a lucky ‘‘ dip,’’ how much Theology would 
they know? And we expect our people to stand up to 
Communist propaganda, to develop an enthusiasm for 
their Faith! Ignoti nulla cupido. It just can’t be done. 


- In some parts of the country and in many dioceses 
abroad the Bishops impose a four or five year syllabus, 
to be repeated in cycles, with an intervening year for 
homilies, in all their parish churches. Would that the 
practice were universal ! 


It is often suggested that doctrinal instruction is dull. 
There are preachers that would make anything dull! 
Doctrinal instruction is only dull:-when the preacher has 
not mastered his subject fully. ‘The real difficulty is 
to find the time, in the midst of parochial cares, for 
the preparatory study that is absolutely essential to 
doctrinal instruction. But difficulties were made to be 
overcome; and this one will yield to goodwill and method. 

Side by side with instruction must go the work of 
spiritual formation. Communism makes no impression 
whatever on men that love God—however desperate their 
poverty may be. Some time ago, at a Legion of Mary 
meeting, a young married Legionary fainted away. 
There was the usual excitement—-water, massage, etc. 
But I happened to know that her husband had been 
out of work for over six months and that she had dropped 
down in weighi to five stone seven pounds. The poor 
girl, of course, had fainted for want of food. So I went 
round to her home—only to find that it was worse than 
I anticipated. There was neither a crumb of bread nor 
a penny piece in the place. I felt rather ashamed at 
my own neglect in not seeing into this matter sooner. 
So to stifle the pricks of conscience I proceeded, man- 
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like, to attack the woman. Why had she not come to 
me for help? Was this the confidence of a Catholic in 
the priest? And so on and so forth. When I had 
finished, she looked up and said: ‘“‘Arthur and I felt that 
Our Lady must have some special reason for allowing 
us to share in the poverty of Her Son.’’ I walked out 
without another word. Saints are so embarrassing! 
But it is the spirit of this noble couple that will surely. 
drive Communism back to the hell from which, under 
God, it should never have emerged. 


Next we must know our people better. A venerable 
priest once told me that a parish priest needed but two 
things—thick boots and a stout stick. It was his 
exaggerated way of stressing the importance of pastoral 
visiting. In the matter of Communism it is vital. Our 
people will not hate us if they know us. Admittedly 
pastoral visiting is irksome and difficult in modern 
industrial centres. But with the aid of visiting nuns, 
of the Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul and of those 
heaven-sent auxiliaries of our time—the Legion of 
Mary—there is no reason why an active priest should 
not be able to say with the Good Shepherd: “‘ I know 
mine and mine know me.’’ He will, then, experience 
in his own person this happy consequence ‘‘ They shall 
hear my voice.’’ A priest who knows his people will 
nearly always save them from Communism, and, failing 


that, has a better chance of winning them back from 
Communism. 


What about sermons and lectures on Christian social 
principles? Within limits they have their uses. But 
whilst they may be a supplement to the foregoing 
remedies, they are no substitute for them. Furthermore, 
in practice, they need men who have specialized in 
this particular branch of theological science—and these 
cannot always be found amongst the parochial clergy. 
Moreover, we must avoid even the appearance of 
attempting to ‘“‘nobble’’ the workers—advancing Catholic 
principles as though they were merely propounded to 
keep the workers on our side: whereas their real reason 


of being is to build society anew on Christian principles, 
irrespective of the support or opposition of any social 
group—rich or poor. And, lastly, if social sermons are 
to be preached, we must bear in mind the warning of 
Cardinal Bourne in his great pastoral, after the War, 
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‘“The Nation’s Crisis.’’ ‘‘ Catholics,’ said His Eminence, 
““must clear their minds of prejudice and deliver not 
their own message but the message of the Catholic 
Church.’’ Dare one add: ‘“ and all the message of the 
Catholic Church ’’? It is so easy to roll out all that 
Leo XIII said about “‘ the yoke of slavery pressing on 
the teeming masses of the labouring poor,’’ and forget 
what he said about the impossibility of abolishing poverty 
from this sinful world; to stress the doctrine of the living 
wage and gloss over the passage about frugal comfort. 
We cannot possibly compete with Communism on the 
basis of material benefits to come. Our gospel is the 
Gospel of the Cross. Our task as priests is to be neither 
sycophants nor demagogues; to court neither patronage 
from the rich nor popularity with the masses. If social 
sermons are merely designed to gain the favour of the 
people, then the less they are preached the better. 


As regards social study circles, my own experience is 
unfortunate. I have started four. They have all failed. 
The fault was doubtless mine. Where they are successful 
I am told they do an immense amount of good. The 
clergy in the parishes must judge whether they have 
the material available for this kind of work. They seem 
to be more successful in the North than in the South. 


Need one add that everything calculated to keep our 
people together, away from Communist influences, is to 
be encouraged. Dances, socials, whist-drives, clubs—all 
have their réle—albeit a minor one—to play in the fight. 


And, lastly, the old saying ‘‘ a bit of help is worth 
a deal of pity’’ must not be forgotten. We do not 
want to bribe our people to practice their religion. But 
the corporal works of mercy are an integral part of 
Catholicism, and if we stand aside and leave our people 
to suffer in poverty, we must be prepared to see them 
turn to others. We must keep in touch with all kinds 
of social and philanthropic works, so that we may 


always be able to help and advise our people when the 
need arises. 


It will be noticed that there is nothing original and 
startling in the foregoing suggestions for dealing with 
Communism. That is because I do not believe that 
anything original is needed. The temptation to abandon 
Christ for worldly happiness is not new. It affects both 
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rich and poor alike. It is the essence of Communism. 
There is no need to despair. We shall win through in 
the end. Some years ago I attended a ‘‘ Hands Off 
Russia ’’ demonstration in Trafalgar Square. There I 
met a Lancashire shop-steward. He had lost the Faith. 
Ten years in the Marxist Movement in America had 
convinced him that ‘“‘ religion was a capitalist ‘ stunt ’ 
to keep the workers ‘ sweet ’.’’ He told me he was once 
an altar server. ‘‘ I believe,’’ he said, ‘‘ I can remember 
the Latin still.’”” Then a marvellous thing happened. 
Beneath the Red Flag of Godless Revolution the grand 
old words poured forth from his mouth: ‘‘ Quia tu es, 
Deus, fortitudo mea.’’ He paused for awhile. ‘‘ I’ve 
forgotten the rest,’’ he said. ‘‘ It is more than enough,”’ 


I answered, ‘“‘In, Te, Domine speravi, non confundar 
in eternum.”’ 





HOMILETICS 


By ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S.J. 
Fifth Sunday after Epiphany (February 5th). 
Epistle. Colossians iii. 12-17. 


Hitherto, since the First Sunday of Advent, with the exception 
of that chosen for the Third, ‘‘ Gaudete ’’ Sunday, the passages 
have all been taken from the epistles written by St. Paul during 
his most active period, and to churches which may be said to have 
been still in the making. Now he is in prison in Rome, where 
perforce he must contemplate more than act; and he is writing, 
not to raw converts or to an unsettled church, but to tried friends, 
whose ecclesia he himself has done much to consolidate. At once 
his whole tone changes. He does not argue any more; he takes 
all that for granted. Prisoner as he is, he is nevertheless all joy, 
all ideal, even while he lays stress on the old familiar lessons. 
Every phrase of this particular section lends itself to prayer ; it is 
all a ‘‘ raising of the mind and heart to God,’’ and we need do no 
more than analyze his thoughts and set them in order. 

I. Remember, he says to his faithful disciples, who have learnt 
to value the title of ‘‘ Christian,”’ 

(1) that you have been chosen by God, 

(2) that you have been sanctified by God, 

(3) that you are beloved of God. 

In three adjectives, ‘‘elect,’’ ‘‘ holy,’’ ‘‘ beloved,’ he has 
summed up for them the glory of their vocation, their dignity as 
followers of Christ. Therefore, possessed of this dignity they 
will live up to it, and they will prove it by evermore 

(1) compassionateness for others (mercy), 

(2) kindliness to them (benignity), 

(3) lowliness in themselves (humility), 

(4) meek reserve (modesty), 

(5) enduring patience (patience). 

Charity and humility, he tells them in a single sentence, are 
the virtues that most characterize the Christian. 

II. Such is the background; then, as is a common way with 
him, St. Paul paints in the forefront of the picture. He applies 
the principles to everyday life. If they have charity, if they have 
humility, they wil 

{) bear with those who try them, more especially among them- 
selves, 


(2) forgive those who injure them, even though the injury be 
undeniable, 
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(3) overwhelm all with love, for this is the seal that makes them 
all one. 


III. Thus, he adds, will they attain the ‘ blessing which he 
wishes them all.’’ By so living truly Christians, they will make 
their own 

(1) the joy of the peace of Christ in their hearts, 

(2) the joy which belongs to thankfulness: gratitude is always 
glad ; 
(3) the knowledge, and wisdom, and power to teach, which, 
from the very joy of it, best expresses itself “in psalms, hymns, 
and spiritual canticles, singing in grace in your hearts to God.” 

IV. To secure all this, as it were to sum it all up in a practical 
resolution, he lays down a golden rule: 

(1) That everything they say, everything they do, shall be said 
and done “ in the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ ’’ ; uniting their 
words and deeds with His, thus giving them His merit; 

(2) that they shall be offered in thanksgiving ‘‘ to God and the 
Father,’’ for ‘‘ what return shall I make to the Lord for all He 
has given to me? ”’ 

(3) that this thanksgiving shall be made in union with Jesus, 
“by Him,’’ who often in His life on earth had thanksgiving on 
His lips. So shall our words and deeds bear the fruit that His. 
words and deeds produced. 


Matthew xiii. 24-30. 


There came a time, as the engee tell us, when Jesus ceased 
to speak simply to the people, but spoke to them in parables; 
because they refused to hear the simple truth He took it partly 
from them. But to the apostles apart, when they came to Him 
and asked Him, He gave the key to their interpretation, that they 
might explain them to others. The parable read to-day is one of 
those which Jesus Himself explained (Cf. Matthew xiii. 36-42). 

I. Let us, through the parable, try to read the mind of Him 
who spoke it. He is the Sower of the seed : 

(1) He the Light, the Light that was the Life of men: “ You 
will not come to Me that you may have life ”’ ; 

(2) He who came unto His own, and His own received Him not ; 

(3) He who, nevertheless, gave to as many as received Him the 
power to become sons of God. 

This is He that sowed the seed; this is the field in which He 
sowed it; this is the seed that He sowed, and the harvest it was 
intended to produce. 

II. But, as the parable relates, that harvest has not all grown 
~ was intended. Nevertheless, very delicately, here as else- 
where, 

(1) Jesus will not blame men; He will not say that the evil is 
man’s doing. It is the doing of ‘‘ an enemy,” or, as a saint more 
definitely calls him, ‘‘ the enemy of our human nature.” 


Gospel. 


D 
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(2) To the very end He will always plead on man’s behalf: 
‘‘They know not what they do’’; and the same pleading is 
repeated later by both St. Peter and St. Paul. Jesus in heaven 
is ‘‘ always living to make intercession for us ’? (Hebrews vii. 25). 

(3) Hence, as the parable again points out, He will not have 
man punished in this world; He will wait and wait until the 
very end. 

III. But the end must come at last; one day there must come 
‘‘ the time of the harvest.”’ 


(1) Again and again Jesus makes clear the fact of the two 
camps in this world, the good and the bad, growing both together, 
yet one the death of the other: ‘‘ He that is not with Me is 
against Me; and he that gathereth not with Me, scattereth.”’ 

(2) Again and again He repeats the warning that in the end the 
division will be made, each camp to receive its due reward: 
‘¢ And all nations shall be gathered together before Him, and He 
shall separate them from one another, as the shepherd separateth 
the sheep from the goats ’’ (Matthew xxv. 32). 

(3) The one to be burnt: how often, and how definitely, does 
He repeat this threat of burning! The other to be ‘‘ gathered ”’ 
into the sonship of the Father, the reward being only the greater 
a of the greater struggle to grow amidst the ‘‘ cockle ”’ on 
earth. 


Septuagesima Sunday (February 12th). 
Epistle. I Corinthians ix. 24 to x. 5. 


The passage is again taken from the Epistle of St. Paul which 
shows him on the defensive against some doubting children 
(Cf. the Fourth Sunday of Advent). He speaks to them here, as 
did Our Lord so often, in their own language, taking his illustra- 
tions from the sporting field, the Grecian games.! 


I. It is not unimportant to notice that though St. Paul applies 
what follows to his readers, yet he is speaking primarily of him- 
self. He has just vehemently defended himself in his action with 
regard to the Law, and has given the purpose, the goal, at which 
he has aimed. This brings into his mind the goal that would be 
prominent in the minds of the Corinthians, and at once he makes 
use of it as an illustration, both for himself and for them. 


(1) We have all a race to run, a definite goal to be attained ; let 
us then be sure what and where that goal is, and not wander in 
any direction. 

. (2) Those who are keen to win in a race submit to training, 
especially by refraining from whatever may weaken them; let us 
then, if we are keen to win, refrain from whatever may hamper us. 

(3) If men will submit to so much for a material reward, how 


1The last sentence, x. 5, may be diffcult for a modern congregation to 
understand, and may be omitted. But it would have been quite easily grasped 
by a Jewish congregation, which read its Old Testament in the light of signs 
and interpretations. 
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much more should we for a reward which does not perish! The 
illustration is so simple and obvious that it would seem to admit 
of only one development. 


II. Then boldly, as throughout this epistle, he applies this 
principle to himself, and justifies himself the more thereby. 


(1) He knows the goal at which he is aiming, no other than the 
reproduction of Jesus in himself and others ; as he has said in the 
sentence preceding (v. 23). ‘‘ I do all things for the gospel’s sake, 
that I may be made partaker thereof.”’ 

(2) He knows the chief enemy he has to fight, no other than 
himself; he has therefore definite blows to inflict that he may 
keep himself in subjection. Notice that he seems to mix his 
imagery. He has begun with racing, he now rather speaks of 
boxing, but both are taken from the stadium. 

(3) This, he reminds himself, is all-important, more important 
as a goal than even preaching to others. That a man may be 
truly free, he needs the more to subject himself. 


III. He concludes with a warning. Leaving his illustration 
from the stadium aside, he throws his Jewish readers back on 
their own history. 


(1) Our forefathers received many singular favours from God, 
the guidance of the cloud, the crossing of the Red Sea, the bread 
from heaven, the water from the rock, etc. ; 

(2) Nevertheless, because of their refusal to respond, to “‘ bring 
themselves into subjection,’’ ‘‘ not with many of them was God 
well pleased ”’ ; 

(3) Let us not count too much on the favours of God, not even 
on being His chosen people, unless we ourselves respond to them. 


HOMILETICS 


Gospel. Matthew xx. 1-16. 


This parable would seem to have been spoken towards the end 
of the life of Our Lord, when He was on His way to Jerusalem 
for the last time, therefore on the road that led from Galilee to 
the Jordan through Perea. It is given only by St. Matthew, and 
apart from other parables, contrary to the evangelist’s ordinary 
custom; which makes one suspect that here he is following the 
actual order of events. It is a vivid application of a scene that, 
not improbably, was passing before the eyes of His hearers as 
Jesus spoke—the common custom of hiring men by the day when 
labour in the fields was required. 


I. It is worth while to notice the conditions on which the 
labourers were hired. 

(1) With those first called it was agreed that they should have 
@ definite wage; hence when at the end of the day they received 
that wage justice was done to them. 

(2) To those called later it was simply said: ‘‘ I will give you 
that which shall be just.’’ 


(3) To the last called no terms at all were laid down; they had 
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no idea what they would receive. May we not say that this alone 
puts the last first? ‘To labour and not to look for any 
reward,’’ to wish to labour and yet to be compelled to stand and 
do nothing, from no fault of our own, deserves and wins a greater 
reward from the Lord than labour on definite conditions. Such 
labour implies trust, and trust calls for a reward all its own. 


II. Nevertheless, because all received alike, there was mur- 
muring among the labourers. 


(1) We are not told that any had been bad workmen; on the 
contrary it is implied that all had worked to the satisfaction of 
the overseers. 

(2) But this is by no means the only place where Jesus warns 
His labourers of mutual jealousy. Notice the elder brother in 
the story of the Prodigal, brought in, as it were, as an after- 
thought, after the account of the Prodigal has been fully told. 

(3) Who can tell the harm that has been done, the calumnies 
that have been fostered, the slanders uttered, the good work 
frustrated, merely from the jealousies nurtured in the heart, and 
seemingly so justified, of one good man against another good 
man! 

IIf. Jesus in this parable is preparing the way for His later 
“new commandment,’’ the one by which His own were to be 
distinguished from all others: 

(1) that they should love one another ; 

(2) that they should wash the feet of one another ; 

(3) that they should be glad to be the least in the kingdom, no 
matter what they might seem to have deserved, no matter who 
might be preferred before them. Then He will found His new 
commandment on His own love of them, ‘‘ as I have loved you ”’; 
now He anticipates it by founding it on a sense of justice, for 
even love cannot be unjust. 


(1) He is Lord and Master; ‘‘ You call Me Lord and Master, 
and you do well: for so I am.”’ 

(2) He does no man wrong. 

(3) If He chooses, for His own reasons, to give te one more 
than to another, who shall resent it? 


Sexagesima Sunday (February 19th). 
Epistle. II Corinthians xi. 9 to xii. 9. 


We have to-day given to us St. Paul’s Apologia pro vita sua. 
It comes at the end of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
written after the wavering Corinthians have been reconciled. 
Therefore it is given, not so much in the Apostle’s own defence, 
for he has already won them back without it; it is written rather 
to confirm them in their good resolutions. Now that they are 
willing again to listen to him, and therefore to interpret him 
aright ; he is able and willing to let them see more plainly what 
their conversion has cost him. Notice throughout how beautifully 
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humility intertwines with his self-manifestation, as if he were 
saying it all against his will. 

The defence divides itself into three parts : 

I. The Apostle begins (1) with kind words ty his disciples: 
(2) he allows to his enemies all they claim; (3) he only asserts 
that he is their equal, and more. 

But in what sense more? He says nothing of learning, or of 
authority, or of right ; he dwells only on the Jong list of sufferings 
he has endured for the cause of the Gospel, i.e., 

(1) the actual labours he has undergone ; 

(2) the interior suffering, ‘‘ the solicitude for all the churches.”’ 


II. Next he takes the other side. He speaks, but with much 
hesitation, apparently forcing himself to it, of the wonderful 
favours with which God has rewarded him, “ the visions and the 
revelations of the Lord.’’ Here let us notice : 


(1) that whereas, speaking of the trials, he tells of many, now 
he chooses only one example; 

(2) that he gives it in the third person ; 

(3) that he concludes with the sentence: ‘‘ For myself I will 
glory nothing, but in mine infirmities ’’; reminding us of Our 
Lady’s words: ‘‘ Respexit humilitatem ancillae suae .. . quia 
fecit mihi magna qui potens est.”? It is good to recognize, and 
to be thankful for, the favours of God; but we cannot forget 


that they are His favours, and nothing of our own. 


III. To emphasize this last point, the Apostle adds the third 
part of his Apologia, that of self-humiliation. 

(1) He tells us how he was tempted, no less, perhaps more, than 
other men.. ; 

(2) He tells us how piteously he prayed against the temptation, 
even as Our Lord in the Garden. 

(3) He tells us how his prayer was heard; not by the ending 
of the temptation, but by being given further grace to fight: 
“for power is made perfect in weakness.” 


Gospel. Luke viii. 4-15. 


The parable of the Sower and the Seed is the first recorded 
and the most familiar of the parables of Our Lord. It 
is told by St. Matthew (xiii. 3) and St. Mark (iv. 3), as well 
as by St. Luke, who all add Our Lord’s own explanation of 
it to the Twelve. They also tell us that with this parable He 
began His new form of preaching which, however simple it 
appeared to be, yet required that it should be explained, first 
by Himself to His disciples, then by His disciples to men. By 
this parable, then, and by the instruction and commission Our 
Lord gave to His Twelve concerning it, He sanctioned the 
authority of the teaching Church. 
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[Sometimes it may seem to us that the parables and their 
applications are obvious enough. But all great truth is obvious 
once we have really learnt it, and we need to remember that 
we have twenty centuries of experience and teaching to help us. 
Exclude all explanation, and this parable, for instance, is just 
a description of what was going on before the people’s eyes. 
The Apostles knew that it meant something more; what that 
was they could not see for themselves. Often we may read a 
poem and miss its point; someone gives us the key, and at once 
it becomes so full of meaning that we wonder we could have 
missed it before. So, no doubt, it was with the apostles; we 
who have the key with the parable wonder how anyone could 
fail to understand it.] 


I. The parable divides mankind into four classes, according 
to the way they receive and react to the Word of God. 


(1) There are those to whom these things mean nothing. Mark 
carefully, Jesus does not blame them; He puts the blame on 


their circumstances, and upon ‘the enemy of our human 
nature.’’® 


(2) There are those who hear, and accept, and say they are 
going to do wonders, and are beaten by the first temptation. 
Elsewhere He tells us quite plainly that temptation must always 


come, but that ‘‘ perseverance to the end” is the secret of 
salvation. 


(3) Thirdly, there are those who would rise to great things 
were it not for their surroundings. Pleasure wastes their lives, 
business and the craving for wealth petrifies them, anxiety and 
worry about present and passing affairs withers them up, and 
they come to nothing. Jesus is not condemning pleasure, 
business, or interest in life; He is only saying, with pity rather 
than blame, that as a matter of fact they tend to ‘‘ choke the 


word,’’ and produce more ‘thorns ”’ than happiness, even in 
this world. 


(4) Lastly, there are those whose heart is good, whose heart 
is very good—how He seems to linger on the word! who hear 
His voice, who attend to Him, who all unconsciously, by faithful 
patience, bear the fruit He looks for from them. 


II. The whole parable is a model sermon. (1) The Preacher 
has fault to find with His congregation, but He does not alienate 
it by over-abuse ; He pities it, He finds explanations for it, He 
implies that if it were not for this or that all would be well. 


(2) The Preacher concludes with hope and encouragement. 
He does not go away angry, disappointed, accusing; He knows 
that all is not bad, and He draws His hearers to look at the 


good fruit that grows, in spite of the enemy, and the stony 
ground, and the thorns. 


2 Cf, above, the Gospel for the Fifth Sunday after Epiphany, ii. 1. 
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Quinquagesima Sunday (February 26th). 
Epistle. I Corinthians xiii. 1-13. 


If last Sunday we had St. Paul’s Apologia, the picture of 
his life, to-day we may be said to have the picture of his heart. 
He is anxious not to be misunderstood, especially on one point. 
He has often spoken of charity; it is a word, we may say, 
especially in the sense in which he uses it, of his own invention, 
and his followers have learnt it from him. But he knows that 
while charity is the “ greatest of virtues,’ there is none so 
likely to be falsified, turned into sham. Elsewhere he speaks 
of ‘* charity unfeigned ” (cf. First Sunday of Lent), and more 
than once warns his readers of merely affected, conventional 
charity. Here he gives some signs of true, interior charity ; 
charity from the heart, as opposed to that which is merely 
exterior, formal, and therefore, to him, false. 

I. First, then, he points out what true charity is not. 

(1) It is not the merely smooth tongue, not even if it be that 
of an angel. 

(2) It is not the condescending, patronizing tongue of superior 
wisdom, no, nor even that of superior knowledge. 

(3) It is not the doing of great things, for God or man, not 
even the working of miracles. 

(4) It is not mere almsgiving, not even if I give all I have. 

(5) It is not necessarily even heroism, no, not even if I 
surrender my life. 

There is something beneath all these, which alone makes them 
marks of true charity, ‘‘ charity unfeigned.”’ 


II. Next he gives the true characteristics, and that so simply, 
applying them to life all the time, that it is enough to enumerate 
them 

(1) It is patient and therefore kindly ; 

(2) it envies nobody and therefore is not peevish or stubborn ; 

(3) it does not esteem itself too much and therefore does not 
seek, its own glory ; 

(4) it does not ‘claim its rights, it is not easily annoyed, it 
does not put false interpretations on the actions of others; 

(5) it is not glad when others fail, it is genuinely glad when 
they do well; 

(6) it carries its own burthen, believing, hoping, enduring. 

III. This, he says, is true manliness, true virtue; here, as 
often in other places, we can recognize St. Paul speaking from 
experience. Man tends always to convention; conventional 
religion, conventional morality, conventional charity, and it 
hurts him. He knows the reason; it is because we human beings 
‘* see now in part only,’’ the outside only, and judge accordingly. 
But in the next life we shall see each other through and through, 
“‘ face to face,’? shall ‘‘ know and be known ’’; and then we 
shall realize what true charity is, and its beauty. Of all ideals 
there is none more genuine, none more lasting, none which more 
gets rid of unreality in any form; it is what another saint was 
fond of calling “ charity internal. ” 
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Gospel. Luke xviii. 31-43. 


As on Septuagesima Sunday, we are again on the way going 
to Jerusalem, before the week of the Passion. Many times 
eenie since the Confession of Peter Jesus has warned the 
Twelve of what they will find in store for Him in the Holy City. 
He prepares them that they may not be scandalized, for the 
scandal they will take is one of the trials of the Passion that 
will hurt Him most. This time He is more explicit and detailed 
than He has ever been before. 

I. In all this passage we may watch Jesus giving an example 
of that genuine charity which St. Paul has described in the 
Epistle for to-day. He blames no one for what is to happen 
to Him. He speaks of His death as a fulfilment of prophecy; 
of the Gentiles, His executioners, who would not know what 
they did; He does not mention the Jews. He cannot help 
alluding to some of the indignities—mocked, scourged, spat upon, 
and again scourged—but He looks beyond them all to the 
victory : ‘‘ believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.”’ 

II. Such is the treatment He is to receive at the hands of 
men, and He would have it clearly known to posterity that He 
was aware of it beforehand : oblatus est quia ipse voluit. Then, 
as if to prove how different is the treatment men receive at 
His hands, then and always, no matter what be the provocation, 
the Evangelist tells the story of the blind man near Jericho. 
More than that, as if further to emphasize the contrast, showing 
the limit of human charity against the fathomless charity of 
Jesus Christ, St. Luke comments on the different reception the 
blind man met with, from men and from Our Lord. ‘“ And 
they that went before rebuked him, that he should hold his 
peace. . And Jesus standing commanded that he should be 
brought to him.” 

III. ‘* And all the people when they saw it, gave praise to 
God.’’ The story is one of those in the life of Our Lord that 
spontaneously lead to prayer; one of those which ring so true 
from beginning to end, and find a quick response from the 
audience that listens to them, so obviously are they an instance 
of Our Lord’s “ charity junfeigned. *” ‘We have but to put our- 
selves in the blind man’s place, we do so almost by instinct, 
and realize how near Jesus is to us. 


(1) Jesus of Nazareth was passing by. 
(2) Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me. 
(3) He cried out much the more: Son of David, have mercy 
on me. 
(4) What wilt thou that I do unto thee? Lord, that I may see. 
(5) Receive thy sight; thy faith hath made thee whole. 
ede (6) And immediately he saw, and followed Him, glorifying 


Could (1) the motive, (2) the manner, (3) the effect of prayer 
be more vividly or more simply taught? 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


By THH Rev. GeorGE D. SMITH. 


Pére Galtier, S.J., that apparently indefatigable student of 
the history of Penance in the early Church, has produced one 
more. work on the subject in the Bibliothéque de Théologie 
Historique, entitled L’Hglise et la rémission des péchés aur 
premiers siécles.} 


The lot of one who devoted himself to the study of positive 
theology used to be a hard one. He was viewed with suspicion, 
as though anyone who spoke of the development of Christian 
dogma could hardly be free from all taint of unorthodoxy. This, 
happily, is a thing of the past. Modernism is dead, at any 
rate so far as the Catholic Church is concerned, and it is possible 
now to mention the growth of dogma without the risk of being 
misunderstood. Nevertheless, there is still a very marked 
difference of outlook as between the positive theologian and his 
scholastic colleague with regard to the history of Catholic 
doctrines; and it is well that it should persist, so that while 
the one emphasizes in the canon of Vincent of Lerins the 
“erescat .. . et proficiat ”’ the other will correct exaggerations 


with the remainder : “‘ in eodem dogmate, eodem sensu eademque 
sententia.”’ 


From the outset Pére Galtier deprecates the method of those 
who would read the present into the past, who, expecting to 
find in the Church of the early centuries those same explicit 
doctrines and those same ritual practices to which we are 
accustomed to-day, are foredoomed to failure to understand the 
documents of antiquity. These documents, the author urges, are 
to be studied in themselves, and in the light of the circumstances 
in which they are written. ‘“‘ En ces sortes de recherches, le 
‘totum te applica ad textum’ nous a toujours paru la régle 
fondamentale 4 suivre.”?> With a few exceptions, every dogm:z 
of our faith has progressed inasmuch as in the course of 
centuries its meaning has been more and more fully appreciated, 
its implications more clearly grasped, its enunciation become 
more explicit and detailed, and its practical applications 
multiplied. And this is the case especially with the doctrine 
of the Church concerning her power to forgive sin: ‘‘ Quelque 
ferme et définitivement arrétée que soit aujourd’hui la doctrine 
de l’Eglise catholique sur la nature et V’administration du 
sacrement de pénitence, elle n’exclut nullement que des siécles lui 


1 Beauchesne. 1032. xii.—s512 pp. 34 fr. 
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ait été nécessaires pour se préciser et s’énoncer definitivement ” 
(pp. ix.-x.). 

The author’s pre-occupation, then, is primarily historical, 
though, being a theologian, Pére Galtier does not lose sight of 
the theological bearings of his inquiry. But his work is far 
from being a complete survey of the penitential discipline of the 
early Church, with the general outlines of which the reader is 
presumed to be already acquainted. Thus he does not deal 
professedly with the so-called penitential crisis of the third 
century which forms the subject of Pére d’Ales’ Edit de Calliste, 
except that in the appendix to the first Part he shows that in all 
probability that ‘‘ edict’? was not issued by Callixtus at all. 
He contents himself with a modest plan: first to show what was 
the nature of the pardon which the early Church granted—or 
refused—to sinners, and secondly to inquire how far one may 
rightly say that in the early Church there existed a system of 
private penance, But the two questions which he has chosen 
for his main theme are fundamental; indeed, properly speaking 
they are not two distinct questions but one, the solution of the 
second being indissolubly bound up with that given to the first. 


Does the Church forgive sin? Or does the sinner, by expiating 
his sin under the direction and with the help of the prayers of 
the Church, himself obtain pardon directly from God? Does the 
Church, in virtue of her mission from Christ, actually accord the 
divine forgiveness, or is her function limited to declaring that 
the sinner’s expiation is now sufficient to obtain pardon from 
God? The Catholic conception is that of a power divinely con- 
ferred upon the Church of remitting post-baptismal sin, a power 
to be used with discretion, judicially, after assurance that the 
penitent is disposed to receive, and therefore capable of 
validly receiving the divine pardon, but a power which is truly 
sacramental, and productive of grace in the soul. Protestant 
historians, on the other hand, contend that such a conception of 
the power of forgiveness is a deformation of the primitive idea. 
The Church of the early centuries regarded penance not as 
sacramental but as disciplinary. She imposed the penance 
deemed to be suitable for the particular type of sin—a penance 
consisting usually in temporary exclusion from the communion 
of the faithful—and when that had been accomplished she pro- 
nounced absolution, that is, she declared that the term of 
expiation was at an end and the ban of excommunication 
removed. But the forgiveness of the sin itself was God’s affair 
and God’s alone. The Church never claimed by her absolution 
to reconcile the sinner with God. 


Which of these opposite conceptions is primitive? Pére 
Galtier’s thesis, proved by a scrupulous examination of the 
documents from Hermas to Gregory I, is that the Catholic claim 
is the claim of antiquity; the pardon, the absolution given 
by the priest is the divine pardon, the remission of sin. But, 
as the author opportunely reminds his readers, if the early 
Church claimed to reconcile the sinner with God, such recon- 
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ciliation was always regarded by her as conditioned by the 
sincerity of the sinner’s repentance. The Church has never 
claimed power to absolve the unrepentant sinner. ‘‘ Et telle 
est bien en effet la conception de l’absolution que, dans certains 
milieux, on se complait ou s’obstine 4 attribuer a l’Eglise 
catholique actuelle: la grande innovation ou déformation qu’on 
lui reproche consisterait précisément 4 avoir ainsi substitué 
Vaction sacerdotale & la pénitence du pécheur; de 1a viendrait 
et & cela tiendrait la vertu proprement sacramentale qui lui 
est attribuée aujourd’hui. Mais, nous l’avons déja dit, rien 
nest plus étranger 4 la pensée catholique que cette idée d’une 
absolution faisant ainsi abstraction de toute expiation personelle. 
Elle lui supposerait une vertu qu’au cas des adultes on n’a 
jamais reconnue au baptéme lui-méme. Inutile par conséquent 
d’en rechercher la trace 4 une époque quelconque de Vhistoire 
de _— d’avance on peut étre assuré de ne pas la rencontrer ”’ 
(p. 23). 

Indeed, it is upon the sinner’s expiation that the chief 
emphasis was always laid. The faithful needed less to be 
reminded of the power of the priest than to be exhorted to provide 
the co-operation necessary for the effect of the sacrament: ‘‘ Le 
concile de Trente, en enseignant que ‘la vertu du sacrament 
réside principalement ’ dans l’absolution, ne nie point, suppose, 
au contraire, qu’elle se trouve aussi partiellement dans les actes 
du pénitent ; eux aussi, par consequent, contribuent 4 produire 
Veffet sacramentel. Méme, en un certain sens, leur causalité 
y prime celle de lVabsolution: ot fait défaut la pénitence 
subjective, l’action du prétre ne se concoit seulement pas; le 
sacrement n’existe pas, et c’est donc bien d’abord au coupable 
de pourvoir 4 sa liberation du péché. La méme doctrine lui 
enseigne d’ailleurs qu’il peut s’en affranchir lui-méme antérieure- 
ment & tout recours au prétre, sans que seulement, peut-étre, 
il ait encore songé 4 s’addresser 4 lui. [Il peut y avoir et il 
y @ réconciliation réelle avec Dieu en dehors du sacrement 
administré par l’Eglise; la réconciliation par le sacrement de 
VEglise demeure, au contraire, impossible et inconcevable en 
dehors d’une réelle réaction du pécheur lui-méme contre son 
péché. Il n’y a donc rien que de trés conforme 4 la doctrine 
actuelle sur la rémission sacramentelle du péché dans l’insistance 
mise jadis 4 demander que le pécheur en fasse d’abord pénitence. 
Du cété de l’Eglise, le nécessaire est facile 4 assurer; le danger 
d’insuffisance n’existe que du cété du fidéle, et ainsi s’explique 
que la préoccupation d’obtenir de sa part la co-opération 
indispensable ait toujours été au premier plan des sollicitudes 
pastorales ”’ (p. 84). 


Nevertheless, ‘‘ faire ainsi de la pénitence ou de la componction 
excitée par Dieu dans l’Ame du coupable la condition absolue 
de l’absolution a lui accorder, n’est nullement mettre la 
rémission de son péché au compte exclusif de sa satisfaction 
personelle ’’ (p. 134). 


The second, and major part of the work is devoted to the 
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thorny question of private penance in the early centuries. Since 
the time of Morinus and Petavius theologians have studied and 
discussed the matter, and the work of Lea gave a new impetus 
to the controversy. Was the penitential discipline of the early 
Church exclusively public, or was there always side by side 
with it a system of private penance? The problem ‘is complex 
and, as Pére Galtier points out, it has become more difficult 
through the attempts made to simplify it. It is unhistorical 
to introduce classification and system into a period in which 
penitential discipline was still at the stage of formation and 
development ; thus any theory which credits the Church of the 
third and fourth centuries with a universally and definitively 
established system of penitential administration is a priori 
unlikely to be true, and in fact fails to pass the test of the 
documents. In particular our author rejects absolutely the view 
of certain Catholic theologians who hold that the public 
penance—called in the documents simply ‘‘ penance ’’—of which 
we read in the early Church was always preceded by private 
sacramental absolution, and that the absolution which concluded 
the term of public expiation was not sacramental, but equivalent 
to the removal of the ban of excommunication, or at the most 
availing for the remission of temporal punishment. Thus together 
with public penance there would always have been a system of 
private penance—secret confession and secret absolution—very 
much as we have it to-day, and the modern method of adminis- 
tering the sacrament would be identical with that of the early 


Church, minus the publicity which then attended the performance 
of the satisfaction. ; 


‘* Cette solution si simple,’’ remarks Pére Galtier rather 
sardonically, ‘‘ n’a qu’un malheur, qui est d’avoir contre elle 
le témoignage évident de l’histoire.”” It is proved with certainty 
that sacramental absolution did not normally precede the 
performance of public penance, and moreover it is equally certain 
that the absolution which concluded the term of public expiation 
was itself sacramental, that is, causing the remission of sin. 
Indeed, all the texts which are quoted to prove that the Church 
intended by her absolution to reconcile the sinner with God 
have reference, not to an absolution which precedes expiation, 
but to that which concludes it. Therefore ‘‘ contester que celle-ci 
ait été ordonnée au pardon du péché lui-méme, c’est se mettre 
hors d’état de prouver que l‘Eglise ait jadis songé a l’accorder ” 
(p. 254). 


In what sense, then, may one speak of a private penance as 
having existed in the early Church? The conclusion to which 
the author is led by his investigations is the following: 
‘‘ Penance ”’ (paenitentia) in the ancient documents means public 
penance ; it was the only liturgical penance known to the early 
Church. Private penance, then, must be the name given to 
any forgiveness of sins granted by the Church either wholly 
or partially outside this liturgical ritual. There is no evidence 
of public penance until the second half of the second century, 
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and it is probable that until that time the sins of the faithful 
were forgiven by what may be called private penance. Even 
after the appearance of public penance we find that those guilty 
of less grave sins were not compelled to make the liturgical 
expiation, they were reconciled with God without being enrolled 
among the ‘ penitents.’’ Moreover, those who by reason of the 
gravity or scandalous nature of their sins would normally be 
liable to public penance were by way of exception absolved 
without having accomplished it, if it was thought that the 
circumstances rendered such a course advisable. From the 
Council of Nicea onwards this became in the case of the dying 
the normal procedure. The principle once admitted that if the 
condition of the penitent required or permitted it absolution 
might be given without public expiation, the way was opened 
to the more widespread practice of omitting the public penance. 
Gradually this last became merely the official method of 
public justification, and the distinction of the forum externum 
from the forum conscientiae was complete. Private penance, 
therefore, appears less as a parallel iastitution to public penance 
than as a derivative or an abbreviation of it. 


The advantages that Pére Galtier claims for his view are, 
first that it is supported by the historical evidence, and indeed 
alone furnishes a means of rightly interpreting the documents 
of antiquity; and secondly that it explains the gradual sub- 
stitution of the modern practice for the earlier penitential 
discipline. The only objection which can be urged against it 
is that it fails to provide a ready-made solution for several 
difficulties of the theological order. If the absolution which 
concluded the public expiation was sacramental, how, for 
example, are we to explain the practice, which seems to have 
existed in some communities before the Council of Nicea, of 
refusing such absolution in articulo mortis to those who had 
put off their repentance till the last moment? This and similar 
problems would be easily solved by recourse to a “ private ”’ 
absolution normally preceding the performance of public penance, 
which might be presumed to be granted to the dying though 
the public, or canonical, reconciliation was refused. 


With the solution of such theological problems Pére Galtier 
is not directly concerned in the present work, though the 
principles upon which they may be solved are to be found in 
what he says concerning the imperfect development of the 
Church’s teaching on the sacramental virtue of the priest’s 
absolution and of the acts of the penitent respectively. For a 
fuller theological treatment of these questions the reader may 
be referred to the author’s treatise De Paenitentia, of which 
a new and revised edition appeared in 1931,2 where Pére Galtier 
shows that he has little sympathy with the a priori approach 
to them; he is not moved by arguments which begin: ‘ There 
must have been a private penance, otherwise... . Such 







2Beauchesne. 40 fr. 
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arguments rest upon the supposition that the dogma of the 
forgiveness of post-baptismal sin was as clearly and explicitly 
understood in the early Church as it is to-day. Thus, on page 
227 of this latter work, concerning the refusal of absolution 
to recidivi, he writes : ‘‘ Non statim ab initio, teste S. Augustino, 
perfecte tractatum est de paenitentia, id est, non statim ab 
initio clare perspectum est quantum pateret aditus divinae 
misericordiae. Vim praeterea sacramenti praecipue in abso- 
lutione sitam esse vix ante Tridentinum definitum est. Nil 
proinde mirum episcopos antea fuisse qui, cum putarent potiores 
partes esse contritionis ac toti propterea essent in ea exigenda, 
judicarent relapsis per inculcatam Deo satisfactionem quam 
tutissime subveniri. Quos enim ipsi solvere timebant, quia prior 
eorum paenitentia ex reditu ad vomitus pristinos praesumebatur 
caruisse veritate, spes tamen erat ut, cum se scirent nunc soli 
Deo judicandos, dignos tandem paenitentiae fructus facerent, 
nec proinde manerent venia destituti, nisi coram Deo ipso 
sufficiente adhuc contritione carerent.”’ 


To those who seek an objective and exhaustive treatment of 
questions to which many theologians in their study of the history 
of Penance pay scant attention, these two excellent books may 
be confidently recommended. 


II. MODERN CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 
By THE Rev. S. J. GOSLING. 


In this year’s Academy there was exhibited a picture of three 
famous men, Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Belloc, and Mr. Maurice 
Baring. Doubtless there were private and personal reasons why 
they were depicted together, but for the general public the 
interest lay in the grouping of three distinguished literatteurs, 
and to a smaller public the interest was increased by the fact 
that all three were Catholics. Some waggish person named the 
picture : ‘‘ Mr. Chesterton making a note of a new inn discovered 
by Mr. Belloc,’’ but the description does not explain Mr. Baring’s 

resence. I should find myself in the same difficulty about 

r. Baring if the picture were labelled: ‘‘ Three Catholic Men 
of Letters.’’ It is quite possible that Mr. Baring shares with 
his two friends a keen appreciation of a glass of sound ale, 
but this taste, if he has it, cannot be deduced from his writings, 
nor can his Catholicism. His avoidance of the subject of 
religion becomes very marked when contrasted with the constant 
championing of it, in season and out, by Mr. Chesterton and 
Mr. Belloc. In his Puppet Show of Memory, which was mainly 
autobiographical, a couple of sentences of graceful reference to 
the priest who received him was Mr. Baring’s only acknow- 
ledgment of his faith. That is a matter, of course. of individual 
taste ; and Mr. Baring, like many others, may not wish to parade 
his deeper emotions before an agnostic public. But this very 
reticence makes it all the more incumbent upon him, when the 
opportunity offers, to convey an objectively accurate impression 
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of the Catholic religion. In his latest book, Friday’s Business,' 
it is twice mentioned, once in a casual reference to attendance 
at a Christmas Midnight Mass, and again when the hero, who 
was baptized a Catholic, opines that it is a good religion to 
die in, and is apparently content to leave it at that. 


But (it may be objected) that is how people do talk. Possibly ; 
but is such talk worth recording, and retailing at seven-and- 
sixpence a copy? Is it of the slightest moment or importance 
to intelligent people (and Mr. Baring is intelligent and so; 
resumably, writes for intelligent people) to read what passes 
or ethics and philosophy among a set of hard-drinking and 
half-educated sensualists, whose amorous adventures are detailed 
in all their ramifications with meticulous care? 


Sir Philip Gibbs is concerned with the same _ tiresome, 
ineffective people in his book, The Anwious Days.2 The anxious 
days are seen through the eyes of a retired naval officer who 
has been rubber-planting in the Malay States for five years and 
returns to England on the eve of the first Labour Government. 
Everything shocks his simple faith and his service notions of 
what an Englishman ought to be. The device of the returned 
exile gives Sir Philip a chance to indulge his old fault of 
fussiness, not very far removed, even in the actual writing, from 
hysteria. He reiterates the whole litany of the faults of Youth, 
which by now we have come to know by heart; lip-stick. 
latch-keys and cocktail parties, the dope of the cinema and 
the degradation of the dole, young men sneering at patriotism 
and tradition, and girls discussing biological mysteries. Shocked 
and alarmed, the ex-naval officer strives to comfort himself: 
“ Surely the old spirit is still alive.’ What old spirit? I am 
old enough to remember the days between the South African 
and the European War, and these present-day jeremiads have 
a familiar ring; the figure of Lord Roberts is conjured up by 
them and I hear again the hard things that were said to us 
because we would not join the Navy League or Territorial Army : 
we were called, by the Empire’s own poet, muddied oafs and 
flannelled fools. Yet when the time of crisis arrived the youth 
of Britain were not found wanting. But that is not the point 
I want to make. In spite of the fact that all during the 
Edwardian decade the Generals and Admirals had been talking 
war and prophesying its imminence, when the war actually 
came it found them totally unprepared to conduct it. They 
had no plans, and no imagination to improvise them. The Army 
of 1914 was organized to conduct a campaign on the South 
African model, with its wide open spaces and mobile forces. 
We had no trench mortars, Very lights, gas-masks or siege 
batteries; but we had horse-ambulances to trot about No Man’s 
Land picking up the wounded, field guns that were no good 
against a dug-out, and squadrons of cavalry that were useless 


1 Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
2Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
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in modern warfare and an embarrassment to their commanders, 


This is not a digression into war history; it is a parable. 
These are anxious days, and the prophets of doom are almost 
certainly right in predicting an imminent crisis; they can even 
name the foe, it is an anti-God Communism. But, like their 
forerunners, they have not the slightest conception of where the 
blow will fall, or when, no true estimate of the forces they 
will have to face, or the weapons they will have to rely on 
for their defence. Sir Philip Gibbs, like Mr. Baring, can make 
our flesh creep and blood run cold, because he has the gift of 
descriptive prose, but we.look in vain for a single constructive 
idea of how we are to conserve our threatened civilization. If 
we gave up cocktails and night clubs, went to bed earlier and 
sang ‘‘ God Save the King ”’ standing to attention, we should 
please Sir Philip Gibbs and his retired naval officer, but we 
should not delay the coming conflict for a single second, for 
the simple reason that the forces that are driving towards revolt 
are not to be found in club-land or theatre-land or among the 
wishy-washy sentimentalists who inhabit a spurious Bohemia. 
They are in the big industrial cities, in the mean drab streets, 
in the queues outside the Labour Exchanges. Sir Philip Gibbs’ 
intelligentsia are so many flies on the wheel; when it begins 
to revolve they will be crushed and will disappear as completely 
as their own cigarette smoke. There is only one world force 
that will fight the battle for religion and liberty, and that is 
the Catholic Church. If Sir Philip Gibbs and Mr. Baring do 
not know that, they are wasting their time: if they do know 
it, why do they not say so? 


No one who has read my previous articles in the CLmRGY 
REVIEW, will imagine that I am pleading for the ‘‘ medicated 
novel”? or advocating a return to those bygone tales wherein 
the Catholic parties were persons of impossible, and frequently 
nauseating, virtue, and all the decent non-Catholics were 
triumphantly received into the Church in the last chapter. 
The tales were not true, and they did no good; Requiescant. 
But these novels that I have been discussing are concerned with 
ideas, and in neither of them is there a single suggestion that 
the Catholic Church has anything to say about the problems 
that are distracting men’s mind at the present day and that 
form the intellectual background of these stories. 


So it is a pleasure to turn from them to Father Owen Dudley’s 
Pageant of Life,’ a pleasure not, indeed, undiluted, for Father 
Dudley writes hurriedly and, I am afraid I must add, at times 
carelessly. But he does face the problems bravely, and he 
discusses them honestly and solves them competently. Father 
Dudley is more successful with his subsidiary character, an 
intellectual and a sensualist (a type formerly deemed rare but 
now fairly common), than he is with his principle character. 
It was necessary that the latter should, in the modern jargon. 


3 Longmans. 6s. 
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have a complex, and Father Dudley tound him one which, once 

ranted, explained his conduct and served as a symbol of the 
sacrifice that life demands of all of us. Taken as a parable 
the cause of Cyril Rodney’s fear is excellent and could not be 
bettered, but judged as a reality it is inadequate and uncon- 
vincing and seriously weakens the force of Father Dudley’s 
moral. 

Mr. Maurice Baring’s I riday’s Business begins with a prologue 
describing the utter discomfiture of an Eton master when his 
class adopts bold methods of ragging. Later this same master, 
by means of political journalism, becomes dictator of a Central 
kuropean kingdom, and the main episode of the book concerns 
the betrayal by one of his former pupils of the secret of this 
Achilles’ heel; the Opposition begin to rag him and the little 
schoolmaster-tyrant wilts before them, his former reputation a 
pricked bubble. Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s Prince Charlie is 
an attempt to rag the Whig historians. Whether they will 
succumb to the treatment as readily as Mr. Ducros did remains 
in debate, but Mr. Mackenzie has certainly made them look 
foolish, and very few dons can afford to suffer that indignity. 
The Whig historians have had a long innings and it is time 
somebody was rude to them. They have cleverly exploited the 
Englishman’s peculiar mentality, which is dull, law-abiding, 
patient of hypocrisy, and likes to be on the winning side. By 
no other theory can we explain the English people’s abandonment 
of the Stuarts and their acceptance of Dutch William and the 
German Georges. No honest historian, even if he believed 
the exiled Stuarts were profligate, mean, unreliable, and mentally 
unstable, would welcome the task of defending the Hanoverian 
Kings against the like charges. Yet the Whig historians have 
managed to throw a cloak of respectability over the first four 
Georges (though it wears a little threadbare on the fourth) and 
have not left the Stuarts a stitch to cover the nakedness of 
their very human nature. As an exposure of this injustice 
Mr. Mackenzie’s study of the Bonnie Prince is of value. It 
is one of a series of lively and critical monographs on some of 
the great figures of history, and in the series it will assuredly 
count as not the least lively or the least important. The 
language alone, “‘ the cabbage-hearted chief of the Mackenzies 
and the double-faced Laird of Macleod,’”’ is enough to shock 
the prim and priggish historians of the Macaulay school, but 
if these gentlemen have any breath left to do it, they will scoff 
at Mr. Mackenzie’s toll of blessings that England threw away 
for the sake of the new dynasty. 


‘The American colonies would never have been lost. The 
French Revolution might never have happened, for it was not 
outside possibility that Charles would have become in fact, 
as he still was in theory, King of France too. The long 
marytrdom of Ireland would have been averted. The 
decline of Scotland into a provincial appendage would have 
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been avoided. Religious toleration would have been achieved 
long before it was. There might have been no exploitation 
of the poor by a cynical industrialism.”’ 

It is a formidable list and few will be found to subscribe to 
it; but the fact remains that each item represents a loss as 
things have happened, whereas, had we kept the Stuarts some 
of these blessings would have remained upon the credit side. 


Lord Ashbourne has published a monograph on Grégoire and 
the French Revolution. Probably the ‘ constitutional ” 
Bishop of Blois could not have wished for a more sympathetic 
biographer. The French Revolution is regarded, and rightly so, 
as one of the most dramatic episodes in the history of the human 
race; it has suffered, in a way, from this dramatization, for its 
central figures have been constantly in the limelight, so that we 
know little about their antecedents, and consequently their 
intellectual position remains unexplained. They are in the true 
sense of the word, episodic figures. If we think of France as a 
Catholic country ruled over by “‘ His Most Christian Majesty,” 
and the Revolution as a sudden bouleversement, throwing up a 
republic and an atheistical cultus, we shall be puzzled by the 
presence of many of the actors in the drama and unable to 
account for their actions. But present historical opinion is 
coming round to the view that France was never more French 
than when in her revolutionary mood, which was an intoxicating 
mixture of sentiment and logic. If we accept this view it 
becomes fairly easy for us to understand, not only the presence 
of Catholic Bishops and priests among the revolutionaries, but 
also the fierce internal struggles of conscience that must have 
agitated the clergy of that time. On the one hand, a cynical 
and decadent aristocracy, paying lip-service to Christianity, on 
the other, a band of sansculottes fighting fiercely for liberty and 
the rights of man, though talking about the worship of the God- 
dess of Reason. It is small wonder that democratically-minded 
priests threw in their lot with the party of freedom and hoped 
to keep the new movement faithful to Christianity. Such a one 
was Grégoire. This account of his political activities comes to 
us ee for the stage is set for another clash betweer 
privilege and poverty, and no man of feeling can range himself 
on either side without much searching of heart. 

How is one to keep abreast of Father Martindale? Here is 
a book, African Angelus,® of 433 pages. One is tempted to say 
with the man who saw a giraffe, ‘‘ I don’t believe it ’’; but here 
it indubitably is. Moreover, it defies criticism. In the case of 
most modern writers who produce books with the fecundity of 
Father Martindale we are constrained either to excuse their 
quantity or condemn their quality. But Father Martindale, by 
some freak of genius, neither needs our excuses nor merits our 
criticisms ; we can only be grateful, remembering that not even 
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he can write quite as fast as we can read. This volume recounts 
Father Martindale’s experiences in visiting the Mission stations 
of Africa; it is written in a lively conversational style, yet that 
does not preclude some wise and searching observations on the 
problems that beset the white missionaries in their task of con- 
verting a dark continent. He draws attention to the question 
of the scope and pace of education of the blacks, the colour bar, 
and the future of the native races. 


As Father Ronald Knox’s Broadcast Minds has already been 
reviewed in the CLERGY Review, I do not propose to refer further 
to it here, except to mark that in this age of free and continuous 
giving of information, which most people erroneously call 
education, we need to cultivate a critical faculty. Father Knox, 
better perhaps than any other writer because he does it with 
such incisive wit and unruffled good humour, can give us a 
standard of criticism and appreciation. The latter quality is 
needed, too, because, deafened and deceived by the raucous stunt 
press and confused by the conflicting opinions let loose in the 
name of broadmindedness, there is a class of people growing up 
who have lost faith in everything. Years ago the inexperienced 
had to be warned that a thing was not necessarily true because 
they saw it in print. Nowadays it is important to remind 
young people that an event may really have happened even 
though it is recorded in splash headlines. 


According to the publishers’ announcement Mr. J. L. 
Morrisey is a new recruit to the purveyors of detective fiction. 
This form of recreative literature has its own standards and in 
The Double Problem’ Mr. Morrisey conforms to them well 
enough. For one thing he plays the game with his readers, 
giving them, in fact, more inside information than is vouch- 
safed to the super-sleuth. But he introduces a love interest, 
which is, me judice, an artistic error. If Mr. Morrisey perse- 
veres in this genre, I should like to see him concentrate entirely 
on the problem without dragging in Dan Cupid; and he could 
with a little more care improve his conversations which are too 
often stilted and unreal; also—if he will forgive me for saying 
so—he should be more careful of his grammar; in this book it 
has one or two nasty falls. 


III. LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS. 
By THE Rev. J. P. REDMOND. 


The consecration of Buckfast Abbey marked a stage of 
progress in the history of the Church in England, and from one 
point of view the completed building bears a significance which, 
perhaps, has not been sufficiently appreciated. The stately 
abbey church has raised the standard of ecclesiastical art in this 
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country to a high degree of excellence which should have an 
inspiring influence, and help to take away our reproach. The 
architecture has not wholly escaped the searching eye of the 
professional critic; but the few unfavourable criticisms have 
turned on points of peculiarly technical interest. 


The general effect is one of rare beauty and harmony. The 
building is happily adapted to its noble purpose, the solemn 
functions of the liturgy, and its other-world atmosphere must 
awaken a reaction of reverence in those who assist, whether as 
ministers or as humble worshippers. Buckfast Abbey is indeed 
Domus Dei et porta coeli, a grand specimen of dignified beauty 
in building; and it is satisfying to note that in their zeal for 
the loveliness of the greater, the builders have not overlooked the 
less. In the way of furnishing nothing was done without the 
advice of the gifted architect, and every detail of equipment 
bears the stamp of good taste and fittingness. 


If there is one minor feature more engaging than another, it is 
surely the well chosen set of Stations of the Cross. The scenes 
of the Passion have been adapted from a late medieval series of 
designs. They are steeped in piety and restrained emotion, 
affecting yet simple. The fourteen plates are of extraordinary 
interest in that they are exquisite modern examples of the diffi- 
cult art of the enameller. The enamel is of the champ levée 
order which is obtained by an intricate and delicate process 
requiring much anxious attention. The design is first of all cut 
into the metal plate; then the liquid compound is poured into 
the incised lines and cells. The fusing, or firing, is the crafts- 
man’s most exacting passage; for should he miss the precise 
moment at which the hardening surfaces begin to shine, the 
whole work would be ruined. Sometimes several firings are 
required to produce the exact tone of colour that the artist 
desires. The Buckfast plates were fired no less than fifteen 
times. After the firing the enamel is generally filed down until 
the lines of the design are revealed. 


The frames of the Buckfast stations are in rich metal engraved 
with a scroll-like pattern, and studded with jewels at the corners 
and in the middle of the bars. The complete works are attached 
to the wall in architectural settings of dark marble. Compared 
with the vast spaciousness of the church the framed plates are 
of small dimensions, and in this particular they are illustrative 
of good taste, for they are unobtrusive and bear semblance to so 
many jewels worked into the general scheme of decoration. In 
— of our churches the pictures of the stations are much too 
arge. 

An apology is scarcely needed for bringing the Stations of -the 
Cross under the heading of liturgical art. The devotion is not. 
of course, part of the liturgy; but it is no longer practical to 
keep strictly within the limits of that ancient and venerable 
term. When a devotional practice has become established by 
long usage, and has received the sanction of the Church to the 
extent of being considered worthy of legislation on the part of 
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the Sacred Congregations, it surely has a claim to be regarded 
as at least an honorary member of the liturgical family, and the 
objects pertaining to the devotion may be described as liturgical. 
For convenience this title of honour may be given to any article 
which is used in the services of the Church, and sets of Stations 
are now accepted as little short of essential appurtenances of 
every church and chapel. 


For one who proposes to erect the Stations the primary concern 
must be to ascertain what requirements have to be observed in 
accordance with decrees. In the first place, on at least three 
occasions the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences has decreed 
that the crosses must be of wood, and that any other material is 
invalid. The crosses, duly blessed by one having faculties, may 
be hung in any position, on the walls or on the columns, pro- 
vided that a reasonable interval is allowed between each one and 
its neighbour. In a reply given in 1837, it was stated that 
although nothing was ordered on the point, it seemed more 
appropriate to arrange the crosses so that the beginning should 
be on the Gospel side. One sometimes sees sets of Stations 
accompanied by pictures in which the figures are faced in the 
direction opposite to the sequence of numbers; these, no doubt, 
have been erected under the erroneous impression that it was 
necessary to begin on the Gospel side. Common sense decides 
that, if pictures have been acquired in which the figures are faced 
left instead of right, then the beginning should be made on the 
Epistle side : it is more in keeping with the spirit of the devotion 
that we should follow Our Lord rather than go to meet Him. 


As the indulgences are attached to the crosses, it follows that 
they should be given a certain prominence, and not be made ‘to 
appear as merely ornamental additions to the pictures. It is 
unfortunate that pictures or tableaux, though quite unnecessary, 
have come to be regarded as of greater importance than the 
crosses. 


Our next consideration should be to comply with the principles 
of liturgical art. Good taste, a sense of order and discipline 
should prevail here as elsewhere. It may be argued that after 
all this amounts to a matter of personal preference. The fact 
that in Canon 1164 of the Code the Church has taken a definite 
line in prescribing that Ordinaries should see that in the building 
and restoration of churches the forms received from Christian 
tradition and the laws of sacred art are observed, implies that 
there is an external standard of beauty and decorum which we 
must study, to which also we must strive to conform. 


Good taste is the appreciation of the beautiful, and in the 
course of ages the Christian Church has adopted and fostered 
certain types of beauty which from a kind of Christian instinct 
are recognized by all asthe most suitable to be employed both in 
the worship of God -and in the expression of spiritual ideas. 
Quite recently, at- the opening of the: new Vatican Picture 
Gallery, the Holy Father made a speech in which with character- 
istic directness he condemned those modern extravagances which 
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turn sacred subjects into caricature and disfigurement. His 
Holiness declared emphatically that it was his fervent wish that 
the Canon Law should be obeyed. 

We may take it as axiomatic in art as in other matters that 
the principal should be given precedence over the accessory. It 
follows that in the Stations of the Cross it is an error of judg- 
ment to give exaggerated dimensions to the pictures. If the 
latter are sculptured they should not be of such massiveness as 
to overpower, as it were, the statues and other ornaments of the 
church ; neither should they be allowed to clash with the lines of 
the architecture. The architectural beauty of many a church is 
sadly marred by the unruliness of the Stations. A church should 
be so constructed and interiorly arranged that the gaze of the 
visitor immediately upon entering, is drawn to the altar: in 
some churches it is the Stations which first capture the eye. 
The purpose of the picture is to assist meditation ; large pictures 
serve the purpose no better than small ones, for each particular 
picture can only be effectually visualized by the few persons 
in the immediate vicinity. arge pictures amount to mere, 
unnecessary wall-decoration. The Buckfast Stations will con- 
vince anyone that small, unobtrusive pictures are unquestionably 
more in tune with the principles of sacred art. 


An apology has been made for the big, showy pictures on the 
plea that the faithful like them. The faithful are accused of 
liking many vulgarities which liturgical reformers rightly seek 
to banish from our churches. It is probable that this liking 
of the faithful is attributable not to lack of artistic sense, but 
to that innate conservatism by which we cling on to things 
for no other reason than that we have lived with them for a 
long time, perhaps as long as we can remember. LEarly 
association plays a strong part; one who from childhood has 
attended a church stocked with the decadent wares of the 
ecclesiastical furnisher likes those things because they are 
associated with the most tender memories. On the other hand 
experience proves that the faithful are devoutly responsive, and 
quickly learn to appreciate the right thing. After an interval 
of twenty years we can look back with a smile at the storm 
which raged around the Stations of Westminster Cathedral. 
Is there anyone now who does not admire those graceful panels? 
Time has shown that the Cathedral authorities were well advised. 
And the force behind the storm was really nothing more than 
a dislike for the Stations because they were different from the 
cheap, stereotyped forms to which we were accustomed. 


Our building activities in recent years have been distinguished 
y a great improvement in architecture; with that we may look 
for an improvement in the designing of our Stations. 


In the past, for the sake of convenience and misguided economy. 
we have gladly suffered three inferior types which have been 
forced upon us by the foreign manufacturer: these are the 
panels and plaques in cast plaster from France, the lurid 
oleograph from Germany, and the painted metal plate from 
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Belgium. The first are still favoured by convent chapels; they 
have not the slightest artistic value, and spoil any scheme of 
decoration. The oleograph is vulgar but less obvious. The 
Kiemish paintings were highly esteemed at one time, but at last 
it seems to have been realized that the somewhat crude style 
a = all very well for Flemish, but is not suitable for English 
churches. 


In several new churches, designed in that elegant adaptation 
of the Basilica style which is so admirably suited to modern 
needs, pictures have been permanently excluded, and crosses 
only have been erected. The effect is not, as one might think, 
suggestive of incompleteness; the two rows of neat crosses run 
with the lines of the architecture, and direct the vision towards 
the altar. Devoutly is it to be wished that this lead may be 
followed in other churches: inferior articles, installed as a 
makeshift until such time as better can be afforded, on the 
principle that the people like pictures, have a dangerous way 
of establishing themselves. 


Good pictures must inevitably be costly. In addition to the 
Buckfast Stations, a few sets of outstanding merit from the point 
of view of sacred art, have been erected quite recently. The 
first number of Liturgical Arts published an illustrated article 
on @ fine modern set executed in mosaic, by an American artist, 
Miss Elsa Schmid. Miss Schmid’s work is of extraordinary 
interest and value because she has been faithful to the nature 
of the medium. Most of us, unfortunately, are more familiar 
with the decadent type of mosaic which began in the Renaissance 
period when mosaic workers, jealous no doubt of the growing 
popularity of painters, forsook the ancient and honourable 
traditions of their fathers, and endeavoured to emulate their 
comrades of this sister art by forcing the medium to effects of 
realism and portraiture which can only be produced by painting. 
The piecing together of little cubes of glass into a design or 
a picture may have some affinity to the technique of mosaic, 
but is far removed from the ideals of the art. The possibilities 
of the medium are strictly limited. The men who covered the 
walls of S. Marco at Venice, and S. Vitale at Ravenna, thoroughly 
understood those limitations; they realized that it would be 
straining the medium if they were to attempt to render the 
blendings of light and shade or the subtilties of gesture. On 
the other hand, they could endow their simple figures with 
monumental grandeur and spirituality; and by setting them in 
backgrounds of glowing colour, could obtain results beyond the 
possibilities of any other medium. The art of mosaic was never 
intended by its nature to be a mere matter of picture making. 


Miss Schmid’s work is a splendid modern achievement in the 
true mosaic manner. She has kept well within the bounds of 
large masses and bold contours. She has carefully avoided 

ism and pictorial exactness, and her figures are akin to 
symbols in their simplicity. If the purpose of the tableaux in 
the Stations of the Cross is to assist meditation by stimulating 
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devotion, sympathy, charity, pity, and all other intense emotions 
which should affect the Christian in the presence of his suffering 
Lord, then indeed she has succeeded, and that in a measure 
which could not be surpassed by the use of any other medium. 


Another striking set of Stations in mosaic, is in the course 
of erection at home, in the handsome church of St. Boniface, 
Tooting, by the well-known firm of artists, Messrs. Oppenheimer. 
These also, although somewhat stereotyped, and lacking the 
strength and life which characterizes Miss Schmid’s work, are 
good examples of the right use of the medium. The pictures 
are on a large scale, but as they are frankly part of a scheme 
of mural decoration which extends even to the soffits, they are 
not overpowering. 


A beautiful little country church in the South of England 
possesses a set of panels by a modern sculptor of advanced 
tendencies. ‘These panels are in low relief; the scenes are 
strikingly simple. Graceful and delicate as works of art, they 
are equally inspiring of devotion. They are set into the walls, 
and by that expedient, combined with their appropriate small- 
ness, undue emphasis of the Stations is avoided; and despite 
the modern note they blend tastefully with their late Gothic 
surroundings. 


On the other hand, there is in the West of England, a costly 
modern church, in quite passable Romanesque style, in which 
the good order of the interior is painfully broken by a set of 
frameless carved wooden figures of the commercialized type, set 
on brackets at some little distance from the walls. These figures 


probably cost more than the sculptured panels of the genuine 
artist. 


The following is a summary of practical conclusions. Since 
crosses alone are obligatory for the Stations of the Cross, the 
interests of Sacred Art, as directed by the Codex, would be 
better served by dispensing with pictures than by adding the 
debased wares of the manufacturer. 


If pictures or tableaux are introduced, they should be of 
moderate size, and in keeping with the style and decoration 
of the church. In the long run it is more profitable to engage 
the services of a proved artist than to pay extortionate prices 
for the commonplace productions of commercialism. 


Now that we have the Guild of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen, 
there is less excuse for investing in ready made articles. The 
Committee of the Guild can recommend from amongst the 
membership, artists competent to produce first-class work in any 
department of sacred art. They will gladly advise anyone who 
proposes to erect a set of Stations, and if the client will only 
state plainly what he wants and what he is prepared to pay, 
the results will be equitable and happy. 





MORAL CASES 


CHURCHING A BaD CATHOLIC. 


Should a priest consent to Church an habitually careless 
Catholic woman, who neglects her Easter duties, but is apparently 
of the opinion that the rite will bring her good luck? May the 
blessing be deferred until she has been to confession? (Helensis.) 


REPLY. 


(1) By the common law of the Church the blessing may be 
given, unless in any diocese a particular law directs that it is 
to be refused. The reasons why it may be given are included 
in the answer to a rather similar question in October, 1932, 
page 338; if it may be given to a non-Catholic, a fortiori 
it may be given ceteris paribus in the above case, for the 
hardest thing one could say about the woman is that she has 
ceased to be a Catholic. (2) The blessing may be refused as 
a@ poena vindicativa (Can. 2291, 6), but the only authority who 
can inflict the penalty is a legislative authority, e.g., the 
Ordinary (Canon 2220). (3) May it be refused by applying the 
principle which requires a priest to refuse the sacraments to 
public sinners? 1 think not; for sacraments are refused chiefly 
because of the sacrilege of receiving them in mortal sin, which 
does not apply to sacramentals, which may be given to all sorts 
of people ‘‘ nisi obstet ecclesiae prohibitio ’’ (Can. 1149). 


Hence, the direction of two replies of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites: ‘‘ Benedictionem mulieris post partum fieri debere a 
parocho si expetitus ipse fuerit ’? (Decreta Authentica, n. 3813) ; 
“Utrum liceat benedictionem post partum impertiri puerperae, 
cuius proles mortua fuerit sine Baptismo? Resp. Non esse 
negandam benedictionem ”’ (ib., n. 3904). The blessing should 
not, therefore, be refused but its meaning should be explained 
and the possibility of superstition removed ; the priest could ase 
the occasion to persuade the woman to return to her duties. If 
he judges that refusal would be most salutary, he should first, 

E. J. M. 


in my opinion, consult the Ordinary. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


CHRISTIAN ART IN MISSIONARY COUNTRIES. 


To attempt to thrust western gothic or classical architecture 
upon the secular traditions of China would be as unreasonable 
as to try to impose Chinese art-forms upon Europe. Illustrating 
this principle, a letter from the S.C. of Propaganda to Monsignore 
Costantini, founder of the Rivista d’Arte Cristiana and author 
of a study entitled ‘‘ Art Chrétien Chinois,’? warmly commends 
the success achieved in China by Christian art ‘ understood in 
a truly Catholic spirit, and not as an occidental importation.” 
The Osservatore Romano quotes largely from the new document 
to show, in words which the 8.C. made its own, that in this 
matter as in others ‘“ the Catholic Church knows no bounds 
of empire, but respects all that is good in every civilization ” 
(Oss. Rom., October 19th, 1932). 


THE NEW SACRED ART. 


A parallel instance of vigilance and discrimination is afforded 
by recent pronouncements on the trend of modern art. 


Under the caption ‘‘ Bestemmie Illustrate,’”’ the Osservatore 
Romano, on September 7th, had attacked certain blasphemous 
caricatures which had been published in Der Feuerreiter as 
representative of the Religious Art of To-day. The Vatican 
journal mentions a few of these ‘‘ monstruosita’’ and declares 
that ‘“‘ it is time to say openly and loudly that frenzy cannot 
express the religious sentiment, that caricature is unworthy of 
sacred compositions, that the search for what is new, original 
or strange really means incomprehension of what is par 
excellence and inevitably traditional. . . . Sacred Catholic art 
is art with a formidable qualifying adjective. . . . Herein, he 
who guards the truth of faith, through the very duty and right 
_ which flow therefrom, controls also the truth, or in other words 
the faithfulness, of its expression—of every form of its expression : 
speech, music, architecture, painting, sculpture—in that poetry 
of worship which is the liturgy.” 


‘ The question was touched upon again in subsequent issues, 
until, at the opening of the new Vatican Art Gallery on October 
at the Holy Father himself took up the theme in these grave 
words : 


‘So many works of art, indisputably and for ever beautiful 

. make Us (by well-nigh irresistible force of contrast) think 

of certain other so-called works of sacred art, which seem to 
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recall the sacred, only to distort it to the point of caricature, 
very often of real profanation. A defence is essayed on the 
plea of searching after the new, and of rational craftsmanship. 


‘The new represents no true progress if it is not at least 
as beautiful and as good as the old. Often these new efforts 
are, frankly or unintentionally, ugly, revealing only incapacity 
or impatience of preparation, whether in general training or 
more particularly in design, impatience of that habit of careful 
and conscientious work, the deficiency or lack of which produces 
a modelling more accurately described as distortion, which does 
not even attain to the novelty so much desired. It too closely 
resembles some of the drawings to be found in manuscripts of 
the darkest Middle Ages, when sound ancient traditions had 
been lost in the maélstrom of barbarism, and no gleam of 
renaissance yet appeared.’’ 

On the second head, the Holy Father showed that sacred art, 
to be rational, must draw its true motive from its primary 
purpose, which is to adorn the House of God. Since art is 
a perfection of a nature essentially moral, so-called ‘‘ amoral ” 
art is neither rational nor human. 


The Pontiff concluded with an appeal to the Catholic Episcopate 
to enforce the prescriptions of the Code, and to see that no 
work usurping the name of Art be allowed to offend against 
the sanctity of God’s altar or church, or the piety of His 
worshippers (A.A.S., XXIV, p. 355). 


Inaugurating the monumental entrance to the Vatican 
Museums on December 7th, the Holy Father described the 
work as an admirable adaption of ideas drawn from Orvieto. 
He took occasion from this to show how much of the vague 
searching after new art-forms comes from a foolish contempt 
of all imitation. At the root of all lies a vulgar confusion 
between imitating and copying. As though imitation excludes 
all inspiration! If this were true, Dante, by imitating Vergil, 
sa) all claim to original genius (Oss. Rom., December &th, 
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In response to suggestions made by our readers the CLERGY 
Review has undertaken to publish each month a series of Notes 
on Catholic affairs of the day. We have enlisted the willing 
service of a panel of distinguished writers familiar with the 
ecclesiastical interests of the countries with which they will 
severally deal. We trust that we shall thus be meeting the 
wishes of a large circle of our subscribers. 

* * * 


The interest which dominated every other in Catholic domestic 
affairs during the last month was the deep and widespread 
anxiety occasioned by the news that the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster was lying dangerously ill in Rome. We are 
convinced that we speak for all our readers at home and abroad 
when we express our gratitude to God for the very visible 
answer to so many earnest prayers of Catholics the world over. 
We pray that His Eminence may be long spared to fill that 
exalted position in which for so many years and with such 
distinction he has served the Church and his country. 


FRANCE. 
By DENIS GWYNN. 


The celebrations of the golden jubilee of the Croix newspaper 
in Paris on December 2nd were much more than an occasion 
for professional tributes from Catholic journalists in all parts 
of the world. The Croix and its allied publications have amply 
earned the cordial expressions of gratitude and encouragement 
which came from all the Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops, 
and even from the Holy Father himself. But the Maison de la 
Bonne Presse, which has grown out of Pére Bailly’s daring 
enterprise into a powerful and highly organized newspaper 
combine, would deserve the closest attention even if the Croiz 
itself did not exist. It is one of the most influential and effective 
achievements of Catholic Action in any country; and there has 
probably been no such development of the ‘‘ apostolate of the 
Press ’’ which can even compare with it. How far its success 
could be imitated in other countries, or what modifications would 
be desirable in any such attempt, are questions upon which the 
recent celebrations throw some light. 


_ One most remarkable feature was the evidence of how wide 
a range of activities have become intimately connected with the 
Croix newspaper. The clergy, both in the cities and in the 
country, regard it both as an invaluable organ of propaganda, 
and as a platform where practical questions can be helpfully 
discussed and new ideas or methods can be quickly made known. 
Such innovations as the weekly ‘“‘ Mass for Men ’”’ which the 
late Mgr. Gibier originated in Orleans, long before he became 
76 
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Bishop of Versailles, are soon heard of through the medium 
of a newspaper which reaches every district. Successful enter- 
prises can thus be adopted very widely in a short time. The 
growth of pilgrimages is ancther development which has been 
immensely assisted by the Catholic Press. And such movements 
as the Catholic trade unions or the lay catechists could never 
have progressed so rapidly without the constant publicity and 
discussion of details which are impossible in the restricted limits 

of a weekly or monthly Press. 


A clear conception of that function of a Catholic newspaper 
was one of the chief reasons why Pére Bailly decided to found 
the Croix. He had no previous experience of daily journalism, 
and he was in his forties when he launched in 1873 his first 
yenture, the Peélerin, which was intended to popularize pil- 
grimages by supplying information concerning them. But he 
had grown up in the centre of the Catholic revival, and few 
men had so extensive a conception of all its activities. His 
father had been a professor who, in the years after Napoleon’s 
downfall, grouped a considerable band of brilliant young 
Catholics around him in Paris, founding a succession of more 
or less informal societies for discussing Catholic questions. The 
most famous of his young disciples was Frederic Ozanam, and 
it was with M. Bailly as its first President that the St. Vincent 
de Paul conferences came into being in Paris in 1833. His 
son was then an infant, and grew up surrounded by ceaseless 
Catholic activities in which his father was the guiding spirit. 
M. Bailly founded and edited the 7'ribune as a militant Catholic 
organ until it became the Univers and Louis Veuillot replaced 
him as editor. His eldest son entered enthusiastically ‘into 
all his father’s good works; but there was no question of his 
becoming a priest, and he had already made a brilliant reputation 
in the telegraphic services of the Ministry of the Interior, when 
he found his vocation in his early thirties. 


Not until after the Franco-Prussian war did he enter the 
field of Catholic journalism, as a middle-aged priest who had 
joined the Augustinians of the Assumption, founded by his 
friend Pére Picard. The Assumptionists had devoted themselves 
to a bold programme of Catholic Action, which included the 
apostolate of the Press. Recollections of his father’s pioneer work 
on the T'ribune encouraged Pére Bailly to attempt journalistic 
enterprises, and his Pélerin was a remarkable success. He 
soon showed a flair for popular journalism, and by introducing 
illustrations he made the Pélerin one of the most popular little 
papers in France. Desiring a more ambitious platform, he 
found the Croi#-Revue as a monthly organ to cover every phase 
of Catholic Action. Born on December 2nd, 1832, he was 
already fifty when he planned the heroic effort of conyerting 
his monthly review into a daily newspaper. By June, 1883, it 
made its first appearance; and the recent celebrations have 
consequently commemorated both Pére Bailly’s centenary and 
the forthcoming golden jubilee of the Croia. 
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His personal journalism and his genius as a popular editor 
contributed so much to the success of the paper that other 
indispensable factors have been largely ignored. He had only 
some £40 of capital and no editorial staff, or even a printing 
works or a distributing agency. The capital necessary even 
to produce the first issues was obtained chiefly through advance 
subscriptions which resulted from his appeals to the readers of 
the Pélerin and the Croiz-Revue. But he had the Assumptionists 
at his back. They provided not only financial credit but a 
considerable personnel to help in producing and distributing 
the paper. His staff consisted chiefly of Assumptionist priests; 
and the Women Oblates of the Assumptionist Congregation, who 
had also been founded by Pére Picard, gave him unpaid 
assistance in printing and distributing each issue. Several of 
the nuns took charge of the women’s features in all the 
periodicals he produced. The Assumptionist houses in different 
places also provided centres from which the sales could be 
promoted. The Croig was thus a unique experiment as a daily 
newspaper founded and conducted by a religious congregation. 


That fact also accounts for much of the extraordinary 
co-operation which helped Pére Bailly from the outset, in having 
his newspaper sold by volunteers in the streets and outside 
church doors. Its control by the Assumptionists guaranteed 
its orthodoxy, and ensured active sympathy in all the districts 
where they were well known. No privately produced Catholic 
newspaper could have obtained such spontaneous offers of 
assistance, or have hoped for the formation of local committees 
in almost every diocese which undertook to organize its sale. 
Such committees were soon able to provide valuable suggestions 
for local editions, and still more valuable guarantees of buying 
the necessary number of copies if local editions were printed. 
In that way the Croix developed with astonishing rapidity. Its 
weekly edition, the Sunday Greta, was produced chiefly for the 
country districts, where daily newspaper-reading had not become 
prevalent, and it contained a great proportion of articles and 
news about farming. The local editions multiplied, and they 
now include various weekly editions; several which appear three 
times a week; and others published twice a week. 


Pére Bailly’s journalistic methods would well repay study 
in Fleet Street. He knew intimately the working class public 
which he was determined to reach, and he had a sure instinct 
in providing what his public wanted. He was a pioneer of 
the New Journalism, with its ‘‘ human interest stories ’’ and 
interviews with celebrities, and especially in the use of topical 
illustrations. He was handicapped by the lack of capital, and 
even the Croix newspaper was entirely set by hand until 1903. 
But he had other immense advantages, not shared by the 
ordinary Press, in the voluntary assistance of so many devout 
people and in the enthusiastic support of the bishops and clergy. 
They saw that he knew how to reach his public and to extend it. 
New periodicals multiplied from his inexhaustible ingenuity 
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and his sure instinct as a journalist. The title of his projected 
children’s paper came to him on a pilgrimage at Bethlehem, 
and the Noél has since been enormously popular. Christmas 
almanacks, short lives of the saints, little magazines concerning 
modern science and other matters, were started in turn and 
have become securely established with huge circulations. Even 
the fortnightly Documentation Catholique, that invaluable 
summary of important pronouncements and controversies, must 
pay its way comfortably by its large circulation alone. 
Practically all these publications which, with the daily Croiz, 
have made the Maison de la Bonne Presse a really powerful 
Press organization, were founded by Pére Bailly. But he knew 
his trade so well, and laid his plans so surely, that they are 
as vigorous as ever long after his death. 

One feature of his work was specially significant. His decision 
to have a crucifix on the front page aroused many protests 
and he was even ordered to remove it. More than half his 
circulation fell off at once when he obeyed, and Cardinal 
Mathieu then agreed that it should be reinstated. To the end 
of his life Pére Bailly constantly received complaints about it, 
and his reply was worth noting. The people will only follow 
those who show their colours boldly, he always said: and 
experience only strengthened his conviction. Whether the more 
sophisticated modern public is equally suspicious of less 
provocative propaganda is perhaps doubtful. Many of the 
Catholic democrats in France certainly believe that the Croix 
has often created difficulties in hostile districts by its uncom- 
promising attitudes. 


Journalists in non-Catholic countries will observe that the 
success of the Croix chiefly reflects the piety of certain districts 
which have always remained devoutly Catholic, and that it has 
preached chiefly to the converted. Without the solidly Catholic 
districts it certainly could not have succeeded so far. But based 
upon their support—and England also contains clearly defined 
Catholic districts—it has built up a compact and flourishing Press 
combine which any of Fleet Street’s newspaper barons might 
regard as a magnificent achievement. Even they have scarcely 
been able to produce an organization which includes theatrical 
and cinema departments, each with a very promising outlook, 
as well as a book publishing department. 


CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By C. F. MELVILLE. 


There is much speculation as to the future line of action of 
the Catholic Centre Party in Germany. The Papen-Schleicher 
combination broke the Centre-Social-Democratic coalition, and 
put Dr. Bruening, the lay-leader of the Centre Party out of 
office. Now Herr von Papen has gone, but General von 
Schleicher remains. The question now is this: when the 
General’s Christmas “‘truce’’ terminates, and the parliamentary 
issue has to be faced again, will the Centre embark upon a 
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tactical alliance with the Social-Democrats again, or will they 
agree to a working arrangement with Hitler’s Nazis? 


Dr. Bruening, as a practising Catholic, is, of course, opposed 
to much of the sociological ideology of the Nazis. But this 
would not necessarily prevent a temporary working arrangement 
between the Centrists and the Nazis for the specific purpose 
of opposing an extra-parliamentary dictatorship. The Nazis, 
having suffered many reverses of late, and being shorn of much 
of their former strength, may be compelled to compromise, and 
Dr. Bruening might, perhaps, be able to bring them under 
his moderating influence. Any tactical bargain which might 
be made between the two would necessarily be on terms which 
would preclude the putting forward by the Nazis of schemes 


not compatible with the Catholic sociological ideology of the 
Centre. 


On the other hand, a resumption of the Centre-Social- 
Democratic alliance is equally possible. Such an alliance 
worked well enough when Dr. Bruening was Chancellor. It 
enabled him to govern—by decree, it is true—but within the 
provisions of the parliamentary system. The Bruening regime 
saved Germany from ruin and prevented a Hitlerist dictatorship 
at a time when the Nazis were at their most violent and when 
they seemed to have the force adequate for a coup d’état. 


When Dr. Bruening was Chancellor he was frequently 
accused—quite unjustly—of being a sort of Socialist. The 
accusation was absurd, and emanated for the most part from 
big industrialist circles which resented the sacrifices the 
Chancellor demanded of them. Dr. Bruening was obliged to 
make some concessions to Social-Democracy—albeit these con- 
cessions involved no giving way on points where Catholic 
principles were at stake. But Social-Democracy was obliged 
to make much more extensive concessions to him. By imposing 
necessary, if drastic, sacrifices in equal measure on all classes— 
and thus saving Germany by means compatible with the 
Christian principle of justice—Dr. Bruening incurred the enmity 
of the Reactionaries and the Big Industrialists, who eventually 
engineered his fall from power. 


An issue which is greatly exercising the Catholic elements 
in German politics is the growing power of Protestant Prussia 
at the expense of the South German Catholic States. The 
Centre—and its associate organization, the Bavarian People’s 
Party—were bitterly opposed to the Chancellorship of Herr von 
Papen, both because of his attacks on the parliamentary 
constitution, and because of his action in virtually making 
Prussia and the Reich one entity, an action which they regarded 


as implying a threat to the federal status of the South German 
States. 


There was also the added personal bitterness on the score 
that Herr von Papen had previously been prominently associated 
with the Catholic Centre. When he became Chancellor with 
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a ‘ Prussian ”’ orientation his erstwhile colleagues regarded him 
as a sort of political apostate. Hence the grave ee to 
Berlin pronounced at Munich by Dr. Kaas, the clerical head 
of the Centre. Now that Herr von Papen has been superseded 
by General von Schleicher, who was the strong man of the 
Papen Government, it remains to be seen whether the General 
will be more moderate than his predecessor. The Catholic 
Centre is therefore waiting on events. 


Behind this play and inter-play of political forces in Germany 
to-day there are other forces—more subtle and therefore more 
dangerous—which the Catholic elements cannot afford to ignore. 
Both on the Right and on the Left—shown most pointedly in 
the case of the Nazis, or at least a section of the Nazis, and 
the Communists—there is unmistakable evidence of a state and 
sociological ideology which logically would mean the destruction 
of some of the basic principles of Catholic political philosophy. We 
allude, for example, to the idea of putting the State in all things 
above the rights of the institution of the family. Dr. Bruening 
and his associates are, of course, fully alive to dangers of this 
kind. This is why, as usual, one finds the Catholic element 
standing for moderation, balance, stability, and the upholding 
of constitutional practice. Dr. Bruening, once described as 
“two-thirds saint, and one-third Prussian,’’ may be counted 
upon to hold the fort for Catholic sociological principles by 
all the means within his power. 


Hitlerism is a problem for Catholics not only in Germany, 
but also in Austria, where the Nazis are now beginning to 
penetrate. A National-Socialist (Nazis) Party has made its 
appearance on the Austrian political scene, and its influence 
has penetrated into the life of Austrian student youth. Hitler 
has sent his emissaries from Germany into Austria, with the 
result that ‘‘ Brown-shirt-ism ”’ is already a bellicose element 
at the Vienna University. 


Matters reached a head in December when, as the result of 
disturbances at the Vienna University is was found to be 
necessary to disband the Deutsche Studentenschaft (German 
Students’ Organization). Professor Eibl was shouted down—the 
Nazi members of the Deutsche Studentenschaft crying out: 
“Ohne Juda, ohne Rom, bauen vir Alldeutschlands Dom ’’ 
(“ Without Jewry, without Rome, we will build a great German 
edifice ’’). 

The Catholic Austrian students will now constitute themselves 
into a students’ organization of their own, which will be known 
as the Catholic High-School Students’ Union. Clerical circles 
in Vienna have bowed to the inevitable in this unhappy situation 
with dignity and stoicism; but it is not difficult to understand 
that they feel considerable bitterness at the way in which the 
Hitlerist penetration has caused disruption amongst the Austrian 
student youth, and destroyed the spirit of co-operation which 
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once obtained in the now. defunct German Students’ Organization 
of Austria. 


The Austrian Clericals see in the Hiterlist movement in 
Austria a modern continuation of the “Los von Rom” movement 
(Away from Rome—i.e., Away from the Catholic Church), which 
took place in Austria before the War, and which was success- 
fully combatted at the time by the famous Lord Mayor of 
Vienna, Dr. Lueger. For it is indeed a fact that the Hitlerists 
are preaching a doctrine of ‘“‘ One Great Reich,” the “ Dritte 
Reich”’ of the Nazis conception; a greater Germania with its 
eyes turned away from Vienna towards Berlin, and with a sort 
of neo-pagan outlook. The Austrian Catholics are resentful at 
the way in which such a movement, not native to the Austrian 
soil, has succeeded in causing dissention in Austrian affairs, 
@ movement which is inimical both to Austria, as such, and 
to the Catholic Church. 


The Catholic Church in Austria finds itself faced with two 
enemies: the Nazis imported from Germany, and the native 
Social-Democrats. The Nazis and the Social-Democrats are 
bitterly opposed one to the other; but they have much in 
common against the Catholic element, inasmuch as both are 
anti-clerical. Recently there has been a considerable number 
of people in Austria leaving the Catholic Church. The marriage 
laws and laws appertaining to divorce put into force by the 
Socialist Municipality of Vienna have played their part in 
inducing many Austrians to give up their Catholic allegiance. 
Now, added to this local menace to Catholic interests, is the 
new menace from across the German frontier, in the form of 
the Hitlerist infiltration into Austria. Both the Catholic clergy, 
and the Catholic political party, the Christian-Socials, are not 
unnaturally very anxious about this situation. 


Czechoslovakia, since the Modus Vivendi between the Holy 
See and the Republic, has ceased to be a religious battle-ground. 
With the new era of peace between Church and State ushered 
in by the compromise, Catholics in Czechoslovakia have found 
their position much improved, and, in consequence, have been 
able to make great strides in essentially Catholic enterprises. 


It seems rather a pity, therefore, that but little was heard 
in England at the time concerning the Bishops’ Conference 
which was held in the autumn of 1932 in Czechoslovakia; for 
the subjects dealt with at that Conference showed clearly, in 
the words of Dr. Alfred Fuchs, that “ all Churches, including 
the Roman Catholic Church, have so assured a position within 
the Czechoslovak State that they are able to devote their whole 
strength to their internal consolidation.’’ 


The Bishops’ Conference discussed, amongst other things, the 
religious jubilee which is to take place in Czechoslovakia this 
year (1933), at Nitra, which was once the seat of the first Slav 
Bishop, Saint Methodius. This year also falls the anniversary 
of Saint Pribina, one of Saint Methodius’ earliest pupils, and 
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one of the first evangelists in Carpathia and Mannonia. This 
jubilee—according to Dr. Fuchs—is ‘‘a proof of the antiquity 
of cultural tradition in Slovakia and is intended to be for that 
part of the Republic what the Saint Vdclav millenary which 
took place in Prague in 1929 was for Bohemia.” 


It is a mistake to imagine that Catholic political movements 
in Czechoslovakia are confined to the Slovak People’s Party. 
There is also a vigorous Catholic party amongst the Czechs, 
the Czech People’s Party led by Mgr. Sramek, who was at 
one time Minister for Railways, and deputy Prime Minister in 
the Czechoslovak Government. 


A propos Mgr. Sramek’s part as Minister for Railways, it 
has sometimes been observed, in humorous vein, in Central 
Europe, that priests in politics invariably get the portfolio of 
communications. There is the case in point of Mgr. Sramek 
in Czechoslovakia. There is also the case of Father Korochetz, 
the Slovene Clerical leader, in Jugoslavia, who, for some time, 
was Minister of Communications in that country, and said to 
be the best Minister in that capacity Belgrade had ever known. 
Theological study and railway management bear no cousinship 
that one can perceive. One can but suppose, therefore, that 
the Church’s tradition of good organization works out—if we 
may be forgiven the pun—even in the “ Ministerial ’’ direction 
of a nation’s railway system. 


With regard to Jugoslavia we understand that negotiations 
between the Holy See and the Jugoslay Government for a 
Concordat are about to be resumed. Probably by the time 
these lines are in print, these negotiations will be in actual 
progress. Previous attempts in this direction were not successful. 
It is earnestly hoped that the new negotiations will have a 
positive result. Under the circumstances it would not be in 
the interests of a successful issue to these negotiations to make 
any advance comment here, beyond noting that the Vatican side 
of the pourparters is in the capable hands of Mgr. Peligrinetti, 
the Papal Nuncio at Belgrade. 


It might be pointed out with advantage, however, that the 
Holy See, in protecting and forwarding the interests of the 
Catholic Church in Jugoslavia, is dealing with Jugoslavia as 
a whole, as a State entity, and not with one or more political 
sections of it. It is necessary to make this point clear, owing 
to the fact that a violent political propaganda is being directed 
by States hostile to Jugoslavia, and these propagandists are 
trying to exploit difficulties with regard to Catholic interests 
in certain Jugoslav provinces with a view to the furtherance 
of secular treaty revisionist aims. For Catholics in Britain 
and elsewhere in- Western Europe to give ear to this political 
propaganda masquerading under the cloak of Catholic interests 
per se would be to hinder and not to help the Vatican in its 
negotiations for a Concordat with the Government at Belgrade. 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THOUGHT for December is an exceptionally good number. Out 
of nine articles not a single one is dull or without definite value 
and at least one, Fr. Gerald Ellard’s ‘“‘ The Liturgical Movement : 
In and For America,’’ deserves to be re-printec and circulated 
as widely as possible. Before giving a sufficiently full statement 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body, Fr. Ellard faces the 
question ‘* Are the notions of the mystical body really reaching 
the laity and how?” (p. 477). He concludes that they are, 
largely through the works of Fr. M. J. Scott, S.J., the late 
Abbot Marmion, the late M. Tanquerey, Fr. Raoul Plus, S.J., 
and, among German writers, Adam, Guardini and Abbot 
Herwegen. Fr. Steuart and Fr. Martindale are also mentioned 
with great praise. The author then traces the connection 
between the doctrine of the Mystical Body and the liturgical 
movement and contends that: ‘‘ Before the liturgical movement 
can mean more than surface ritualism several cultural notions, 
now relegated to the background of our religious consciousness 
in the press of modern life, must be revived, studied, preached, 
lived. They are in order: (a) The concept of Christian worship 
in general. (b) The concept of Christian sacrificial worship in 
particular. (c) The notion of the general priesthood of the 
faithful. (d) The Sacraments as channels of Christ-life.”’ Each 
of these themes is developed and the article ends with a summary 
of recent liturgical movements in Europe and the United States. 
The whole article should give matter for meditation and reflection 
to many outside the American readers of THOUGHT. Reviews 
are, as usual, careful and full; among others there is a trenchant 
criticism by Fr. John J. Heenan, S.J., of Dr. Robert Eisler’s 
lamentable book The Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist, which 
was noticed in this Review in May, 1981. 


The Revue Bisiigue for October maintains its high position 
as our foremost periodical dealing with Holy Scripture. There 
are articles by M. Gustave Bardy on the Patristic literature 
of ‘‘ Quaestiones et Responsiones’’ on Holy Scripture, the 
subject of the present article being St. Augustine’s quaestiones ; 
and by Capt. C. Bourdon on the route of the Exodus. The 
foremost place is taken by Pére Lagrange’s careful examination 
of ‘‘ Le Site de Sodome d’aprés les Textes,’’ which proves that 
the attempt to locate the Cities of the Plain to the north of 
the Dead Sea finds no support in the Scriptural data; a further 
article is promised from the point of view of archeology and 
geology. Pére Lagrange also contributes a lengthy review of 
M. Maurice Goguel’s Vie de Jésus, which was mentioned in the 
Scriptural bulletin for August of last year. 


The HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL Review for December has two 
84 
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articles of peculiar value. Fr. Bede Jarrett, O.P., manages to 
compress a great deal of useful matter into five pages on the 
‘‘ Position of the Catholic Church in England.’ His remarks 
apropos of the failure of Protestantism in this country are worth 
noting. ‘‘ The modernist clergyman is under the impression 
that, if he only throws enough dogmas overboard, he will be 
able to retain his young people about him. First, this is 
psychologically unsound; youth demands more and not less. 
Moreover, the less dogmas a church has, the less reason has 
anyone for wanting to belong to it. There could be no reason 
for joining a society which was founded for no definite purpose 
and which did not include some positive rules’”’ (p. 268). The 
great authority and influence of Dr. J. J. Walsh gives special 
weight to his contribution on ‘‘ The ‘ Safe Period’ in Family 
Life.” Unlike Fr. Valerie Coucke who, as was noted in these 
columns for November, 1932, dealt with the question of the 
tempus ageneseos from the standpoint of the Church’s moral 
teaching, Dr. Walsh is concerned with the medical and scientific 
evidence for such a period. The work of Dr. Raoul de 
Guchteneere in Belgium, of Professor Knaus in Austria and 
of Dr. Ogino in Japan are passed in review and the conclusion 
is unhesitatingly in favour of the existence of such a period, 
which varies in length between limits of five to seven days. 
This, a conservative estimate, supported by experts who ‘ have 
approached the subject from entirely different angles and yet 
have reached what are practically identical conclusions,’”’ (p. 260) 
contrasts favourably with Dr. Stopes’s confident assertion : 
‘So far as observations and experiences confided to me go, the 
ordinary working-class healthy woman has no safe period at 
all ”’? (Contraception, 1923 Ed., p. 89. Her italics.). 


The EPHEMERIDES THEOLOGICAH LOVANIENSES for October is a 
number largely commemorative of the quingentenary of the 
Louvain theological faculty, founded in 1432. Dr. J. Wils, the 
University archivist, contributes an interesting article on the 
doctorate examinations and promotions in the old Louvain 
faculty and there is a symposium on the teaching of Scripture, 
Dogmatic Theology, Moral Theology, Canon Law, Church History 
and Oriental Languages in the restored faculty of the years 
1834 ff. by experts in each department. The articles have 
considerable biographical interest, since, as might be expected, 
they are largely concerned with the lives and teaching of the 
great men of the Louvain faculty of theology. It would be 
difficult to find a better bibliography of books and articles on 


ecclesiastical subjects than the one regularly provided in this 
periodical. 


The RECHERCHES DE SCIENCE RELIGIEUSE for December is, as 
usual, something of a specialized production. Its two articles, 
one by Pére Louis Mariés on studies preliminary to the work 
of Diodorus of Tarsus on the Psalms and the other by Pére 
Joseph Duhr on the Council of Ravenna of 898 and its part 
in the rehabilitation of Pope Formosus, are not of much general 
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interest. But the bulletin by Pére Adhémar d’Ales on recent 
Sacramental theology contains much that is fresh and inter- 
esting, notably his discussion of the essential matter and form 
of Holy Orders, apropos of the new edition of Cardinal Van 
Rossum’s De Essentia Sacramenti Ordinis. Pére Joseph 
Bonsirven’s Bulletin du Judaisme ancien is a reasoned survey 
of recent literature on post-exilic and later Judaism by one who 
has made himself a master of the subject. 


THe MontTH for December is an excellent number. There is 
a characteristically vigorous article by the Editor on ‘“‘ The 
Church Dormant,’’ in which, taking as his text Matt. xiii. 25, 
he maintains that ‘‘ To qualify for the ranks of the Church 
Dormant, one need not be wholly reprobate. That division of 
the Church includes, indeed, those who have denied their 
Faith. ... But they are, let us hope, few in comparison to 
the hosts whose Catholicity, genuine enough, is only partially 
realized, who know enough and practise enough to keep within 
the Church, but who, being passengers rather than rowers, help 
but little in the progress of Peter’s Barque ”’ (p. 483). Lessons 
are drawn from recent happenings in Spain and Mexico and 
the need of proper instruction of priests and laity in sociology 
is stressed. Under the title ‘‘Some Missionary Gestes”’ Mr. 
J. F. J. Fitzpatrick gives an admirable account of Catholic 
missionary work in Nigeria. Mr. J. G. Muddiman, who has 
specialized in the history of the Stuart period, contributes an 
article on ‘‘ The Death of Charles II,’’ which supplements and, 
at times, corrects the account given in Mr. Arthur Bryant’s 
volume on ‘‘ King Charles II.’’ Further information may be 
found on this matter in the correspondence columns of The Times 
Iiterary Supplement for October 20th and 27th ; November 10th, 
17th, and 24th; and December ist, 1932. Fr. Leo Hicks, S.J., 
continues his series on ‘‘ Cardinal Allen and the Society ”’; 
the present article is No. III: Allen and Persons. Dr. Thomas 
Greenwood’s short study on ‘ Scandinavia and Catholicism ” 
usefully supplements a recent C.T.S. pamphlet. 


Three articles relating to the education question in Soviet 
Russia are to be found in recent periodicals. They are ‘‘ La 
Pédagogie Scolaire en Russie Soviétique ’’ in CrEDo for October- 
November, pp. 35-46; a rather fuller treatment: ‘‘ La question 
scolaire en U.R.S.S.,’’ by Pére C. Dumont, O.P., in La Vin 
INTELLECTUELLE for November 25th, pp. 63-75; and Miss Muriel 
Richings’ useful paper: ‘‘ Libraries in the U.S.S.R.” in THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RecoRD for November, pp. 329-340. Miss 
Richings considers that: ‘‘ It may be confidently asserted that 
nowhere is education making such strides as in Russia to-day. 
Everywhere are to be seen enormous posters bearing the inscrip- 
tion: ‘ Let us liquidate illiteracy,’ and it is rare to see anyone 
without a textbook of some kind under his arm”’ (p. 338). We are 
also told that : ‘‘All material classified as ‘counter-revolutionary’ 
has been eliminated from the libraries, and a rigorous censorship 
exists over books and periodicals published by organizations 
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other than the Official State Press. . . . Works devoted to the 
Church and religious problems are ruthlessly suppressed, with 
the exception of those dealing with anti-religious propaganda, 
the number of which increases yearly. In 1929 almost forty-five 
per cent. of the total number of books published were Communist 
propaganda ”’ (p. 330). 

In Buackrrisrs for December there is a lively article by Mr. 
A. E. H. Swinstead on ‘‘ Broadcasting Catholicism,’’ which may 
be summarized in the author’s own words: “A writer in 
BLACKFRIARS said not long ago: ‘ the broadcasting of religious 
matters can be condoned.’ It can’t. Nothing could be more 
disastrous than a mood of regretful condonation in face of the 
keenness and energy of the secular broadcaster. Either we 
must leave it alone, or we must give our very best’ (p. 753). 
Fr, David Mathew’s study of Lion Feuchtwanger as a historian 
under the title ‘‘ The Unsentimental Journey ”’ is based mainly 
on Jew Siiss and contains no reference to the recent book on 
Josephus. 


In the Rivista DEL CLERO ITALIANO for December there is an 
inspiring description by Mgr. Francesco Olgiati of the opening 
of the new home of the Université Cattolica del S. Cuore at 
Milan. It is entitled ‘‘ Il Ritorno di Gesi,” and after reading 
Mgr. Olgiati’s description of the splendid enthusiasm displayed 
on the opening day, one may echo the comment he quotes: 
“ Mancava solo il Papa!’’? As usual the homiletic section of this 


review occupies most of the space. 

St. Vincent de Paul is the subject of two recent articles, of 
which one, in the REVUE D’ ASCETIQUE ET DE Mystiqup for October, 
is interesting as an independent study, written by Pére P. 
Defrennes before the appearance of M. Coste’s Le Grand Saint 


du grand Siécle ; the other in the number of Etupges for November 
20th is a lengthy review of Coste’s three-volume life. In the 
same number of Erup#s there is an account of Quelques aspects 
du Catholicisme londinien, by Pierre Lorson, which should 
make attractive reading for most of us. The author is evidently 
impressed by the multiple Catholic activities in London, 
notably by the work of the Evidence Guild. He concludes: 
“ Evidemment, cette cuvre a un caractére national. La 
transplanter telle quelle chez nous parait chimérique. Allez 
donc faire des discours religieux au bois de Boulogne! ... Au 
reste, les cercles d’études de nos organisations de jeunesse 
veulent préparer de pareils laics. Ils auraient profit 4 s’inspirer | 
de la méthode vivante, hardie, directe de la Catholic Evidence 
Guild”? (p. 467). On p. 455 the Catholics of the Westminster 
diocese are estimated as 141,568. This should be 260,000. 


The publication VERBUM DOMINI, issued by the Pontificio 
Istituto Biblico, Piazza della Pilotta, 35, Roma, 101, for the 
relatively small sum of 24 lire yearly, continues to give excellent 
value. In the November number there is a simple but adequate 
commentary, by P. H. Liese, 8.J., on the gospel for the twenty- 
fourth Sunday after Pentecost, which would make an admirable 
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sermon. P. Xaverius a Vallisoleto, O.M.C., has an able article 
on the difficult text ‘‘ Et semini tuo, qui est Christus,’’ Gal. 
iii. 16; and P. R. Galdos, S.J., comments agreeably on the 
prayer ‘“‘ Aperi, Domine.’* P. A. Vaccari, S8.J., discusses the 
biblical labours of St. Albertus Magnus. 


Students of missionary activity will find much to interest them 
in Les AMITIBS CATHOLIQUES FRANCAISES for November 15th. 
The article on the intellectual, scientific and social work of 
the Jesuits in Syria should help to make the Université Saint- 
Joseph at Beirut better known and more adequately supported. 


LA CITE CHRETIENNE for November 20th has a long review by 
M. A. Charue of Pére Braun’s recent fine book ‘ Ou en est le 
probléme de Jésus.”’ A remarkable treatment of ‘‘ Messe et 
sacerdoce,’”’ by the Abbot-coadjutor of Mont-César, Louvain, is 
reproduced here and Pére Braun contributes a trenchant criticism 
of Edouard Dujardin’s book ‘‘ Le Dieu Jésus.”’ 


In COLLATIONES NAMURCENSES for November M. Charue begins 
an important series on the eschatological interpretation of the 
Synoptic Gospels. 


J.M. T. B. 


NOTICE.—AIl possible care is taken of manuscripts sent to 
the Editors, but they cannot undertake responsibility for their 
safe keeping or return. Contributors are advised to have their 
articles typed and to keep carbon copies. 
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